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f CHAPTER I. 

Were we called upon to designate the best abuse d 
man in modem history, I think we should not 
far wrong in assigning this place of honour, or dis- 
honoiu', OS the case may be, to the individual whose 
name heads this sketch. The follo^ving are only a 
few of the Hohriqnch which have been liberally 
showered upon him by almost every writer who has 
handled the subject of the French Revolution. 

M. Michelet styles him the "personification of 
murder;" Sir "Walter Scott compares him to & 
" wolf ; " most writers designate him as the " mon- 
ster;" even ilr. Carlyle, who would treat the 
memoiy of the "Sea-green Incorruptible" himself 
with some degree of consideration, has no name 
for "this poor man Marat" but that of "dog^ 
leech," " obscene spectrum," &c. 

The Marat of tradition and of public opinion is, 
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in fact, a mask, whereon is depicted, in a rough and 
ready manner, all that is most hideous in human 
nature ; it is made to cany /// propria persona all the 
errors and shortcomings of the Ilcvolution, magnified 
into crimes by reaction and prejudice, much as the 
masks of the Grreek actors displayed the human emo- 
tions — ^the grave or gay character being laid on 
liberally and without much regard to detail. Now I 
purpose in the ensuing pages to divest the name 
Marat, if only for awhile, of this grotesque suit of 
malevolence with which it has been enshi'ouded by 
the prejudice of public opinion and tradition, and to 
lay bare to English readers, as briefly as possible, the 
real man who bore this name — the Marat of history. 
I am led to this, firstly, by the desu'e of helping to 
rescue the memory of a man whom I believe to have 
been possessed of a moral earnestness and steadfast- 
ness of purpose rarely met with ; secondly, to contri- 
bute, by this one instance of its worthlessness, to a 
healthy distrust and contempt for the world's judg- 
ment and public opinion in its existing state. 

With the speculative opinions put forth by Mai-at 
I very frequently difEer, and although agreeing 
in certain of his conclusions I conceive them to have 
been arrived at by a false method which considerably 
diminishes their value. It is not the thinker so much 
as the man whom I honour in the present case. Of 
Marat in his former capacity I shall day a few words 
presently, after having laid before my readers a brief 
outline of his life. 
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Let 118 fii*st of all glance at his personal appearance. 
One of the most authentic portraits is probably that 
in the Che\Teiuont collection, where the "people's 
friend" is represented seated at his "writing table, 
one hand graspnig his pen, the other the Phrygian 
cap. The bust taken after death is probably less 
trustworthy than is usually the case with after-death 
busts, o^ving to the violent natui^e of Marat's death. 
The portrait by Boze is affinned to be at once very 
trustworthy and characteristic ; but the following 
description from the pen of one who knew him well, 
both in his public and private life, may convey a 
better idea than any of them : — 

"Marat was of short stature, scarcely five feet 
high. He was nevertheless of a firm, thick-set 
figure, without being stout. The shoulders and 
bust were broad, the lower part of the body thin, 
the legs bowed, the arms strong, which latter he 
employed with much vigour and grace in speaking. 
Upon a rather short neck he carried a head of very 
pronoimced character. His countenance was large 
and bony, the nose aquiline, the nostrils wide and 
somewhat depressed ; the mouth was curled at one 
comer by a frequent contraction ; the lips were thin ; 
the eyes of a greyish yellow colour, ajHrititel^ ani- 
mated, penetrating, serene, naturally soft, and even 
gracious, and conveying a look of great assurance. 
The beard was black, the hair brown, and niglige ; 
he was accustomed to walk with head erect, rapidly 
backwards and forwards, in regular time (cadenci.) 
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His most usual attitude was with his arms firmly 
crossed upon his chest. In speaking in society he 
always appeared much agitated, and ahnost invari- 
ably ended the expression of a sentiment by a move- 
ment of his foot, which he thrust rapidly forward, 
stamping with it at the same time on the ground, 
and then rising on tiptoe, as though to lift his short 
stature to the height of his opinion. The tone of 
his voice was thin, sonorous, slightly hoarse, and of 
a ringing quality. A defect of the tongue rendered 
it difficult for hiTn to pronounce clearly the letters c 
and s, to which he was accustomed to give the sound 
of g (in French). There was no other perceptible 
I)eculiarity, excepting a rather heavy mode of utter- 
ance ; but the beauty of his thought, the fulness of 
his eloquence, the simplicity of his elocution, and the 
point of his speeches absolutely effaced this maxillar: 
heaviness.'' 

After noticing his conduct in the tribune, the 
writer concludes his description, thus — 

"He dressed in a careless manner; indeed, his 
negligence in this particular announced a complete 
ignorance of the conventionalities of custom and of 
taste, and one might almost say gave him an air of 
imcleanliness." — PoHrait de Marat par Fahre (VEglan^ 
tine. 

The above niay be taken as a perfectly impartial 
description, inasmuch as the author was far from a 
yehement partisan of Marat, in fact, was probably 
the zeverse of prejudiced in his favour. Here then 
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is tho figiire whioli historians have portrayed as a 
semi-human monster, a hideous toad, &c. 

Jean Paul Marat was bom at Boudiy, in what 
was at that time the Prussian principality, now the 
S^viss Canton of Neufch&tel, on the 24th of May, 
1743, of Jean Paul Marat, a native of Cagliori, in 
Sardinia, and of Louise Cabrol, of Geneva. His 
father was a medical man. Both parents were 
Calvinists. It is asserted that he had two brothers 
and two sisters, but of the precise number we haye 
very little evidence. The central point in Marat's 
moral character, his burning horror of injustice, and 
his vivid sympathy with the oppressed, seems to 
have been inherited, or at all events to have re- 
ceived its early development, from his mot her, 
whose memory he, to the last, held in affec- 
tionate esteem. He relates that among his earliest 
recollections were those of visiting with her the poor 
of his native place, administering with his own 
hands the relief needed, and listening to the words 
of sympathy which fell from her lips. Marat re- 
ceived the advantage of an exceptionally good educa- 
tion, both general and scientific, in his father's house. 
He states that he never cored for the ordinary games 
of children, and being naturally of a thoughtful and 
studious disposition needed little coercion from his 
tutors. There is one very characteristic incident 
connected with this period, which I cannot forbear 
quoting in his own words : " I was never chastised 
but once," he writes, ^' and this time the sentiment 
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of an unjust humiliation made such an impression on 
me, that it was found impossible to bring me again 
under the rule of my instructor. I refused food for 
tr^o whole days. At that time I was eleven yeara 
old, and the strength of my character may be esti- 
mated by this one incident. My parents not being 
able to bend my resolution, and the paternal authority 
finding itseK compromised, I was locked up in my 
own room. Unable to resist the indignation which 
choked me, I opened the casement, and threw myself 
down into the street. So severely was I cut in tlio 
fall, that I bear the mark on my forehead to this 
day:* 

Marat was not quite sixteen when his mother died, 
and this proved the first great turning-point in his 
career; from henceforth the ties of home seem to 
have been broken for him, for with no other member 
of the family does he appear to have been in the 
same close intimacy, as with her. The elder Jean 
Paul we may infer to have been of a somewhat cold 
disposition, or at all events top much absorbed in his 
studies, readily to sympathise with a boy of Jean 
Paul's sensibility. 

Whether primarily influenced by these considera- 
tions, or as is perhaps more probable, by a desire 
no longer to be a burden on his father, whose cir- 

^Jourtuil de la JEUpuhlique^ Ko. OS. " I reflected at fifteen, observed 
«t eigliteen, and became a thinker at twenty. From the age of 
ten I had contracted a stndions mode of life ; intellectual activity 
^*^^"*^ a TeritaUe necessity for me, even in illness, and my 
gieatest pleatnre I always found in meditation."— /6u/. 
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cmnstancos altliougli sufRcient to provido a thorough, 
education for his son, wo may presume wore far from 
alHuent, we find in the summer of 1759, our hero 
quitting his home on the banks of the Neufchatel 
Lake, to seek his fortune in the wide world ; a world 
wherein the approaching convulsion was already 
gathering its forces ; where the mediajvol civilisation 
was gasping its last real life-breath ; where the 
Catholic and Feudal edifice was crumbling and 
tottering ; where, in religion, in literature, in philo- 
sophy as well as in political and social relations, all 
things were preparing for a gi-cat change — a change 
to which the French Kevolution was merely the pre- 
lude, and through which we are even now passing, 
although as yet very far from its consummation; 
in short, the world of the Great Frederick, of Voltaire, 
Eousseau and the Encyclopocdists, and of the then 
embryonic, Sitinn und Drmuj. 

It was not as many might have imagined, the 
political and social aspect of things that first of all 
attracted yoimg ilarat's attention in any prominent 
degree ; but the, at that time, rising scientific spirit 
of which the Princijm of Ne^vton was the Organon. 

"VVe may divide Marat's life into three periods; 
the first, the period of childhood, closing with 
his quittal of the parental roof, in 1759. The 
second, the period of professional and scientific 
activity, from 1759 to 1789 ; the third, that to which 
both the others may be considered but as preparatory 
stages; the period of political and joumalistio 
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activity ; from the pubKcation of his Offering to the 
Country, in 1789 to his death in 1793. 

Of the inunediate destination of Jean Paul's 
wanderings on first leaving his home, we have no 
very certain evidence. We know, however, that he 
visited in turn most of the coimtries and capitals of 
Western Europe. He writes in the last year of his 
life; "Prom the age of sixteen I have been 
absolute master of my conduct. I have passed ten 
years in London, one at Dublin, one at the Hague, 
Utrecht, and Amsterdam, nineteen in Paris, and 
have traversed the half of Europe ; " a course pro- 
bably in part necessitated by his professional avoca- 
tions, of which we have various reports. According 
to one of these, he was filling the chair of French 
language and literature, in the University of Edin- 
burgh in the year 1772. We have satisfactory evi- 
dence, that he was offered an important professorship 
in the Academic dea Sciences at Madrid about 1782, 
which it is alleged he was prevented from filling, 
owing to the machinations of Bailly. 

Marat's literary activity during the second half of 
this period of his life may be estimated by the fol- 
lowing list of his works (consisting, in the majority 
of cases, each of more than one bulky volume), 
written and published by him between 1770 and 
1789 : — A Philosophical Essay on Man, or the Laws 
and Mutunl Action of the Body on the Soul, and of the 
Soul on tlie Body, in 3 volumes, by J. P. Marat, 
Poctor of Medicine, London, 1773 ; Tlie Chains of 
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Slaver 1/^ London, 1774, 1 volume, 364 pages. 2)^- 
couvortcH de M. Marat^ Docteur en Medicine et Medccin 
des Gardes dn Corps de Monseigncur le Comte d'Artois^ 
Hfir le Fett^ VElectriciti et la Lumierey Sfc.^ Paris, 1779. 
This work ran through two editions in one year. 
llMierches Physiques snr le Feit^ do., do., Paris, 1782, 
one volume, in 8vo., 202 pages ; Plus Approbation 
et Privilege du Hoi ; sept jjlanches en noir. This 
work is said to have appeared in translation at 
Loipsic, in company with two others of Marat's, in 
1782. Decouvertesy de M, Ma rat ^ Sfc.y sur la Lumiire^ 
qui out Ste faites ttn tres-grand uombrc de fois sous 
IvH yeux de MM. les Commissaircs de VAcad^niie des 
Sciencetty London and Paris, 1782, 1 volume, in 8vo., 
401 pages, &c.; Notions Elemcntaires de POptique^ 
Paris, 1784, 1 volume, 44 pages; Hecherches sur 
rElcdricitiy 1 volume, in 8vo., 4G1 pages, Paris, 
1782 ; Menioires sur VElectricite Medicale, couronnis 
le G Aouty 1783, par V Academic Royale des Sciences^ 
Bellcs-Lcttres et Arts de Roucn^ 1 volume, in 8vo., 
Ill pages, Paris, 1784 ; anon., Optique de Newton^ 

Traduction Nouvelle^ faite ])ar M. , sur la d<irniere 

edition originalCj ornie de 21 2)Ianc]iCSy et approuvie 
par VAcadimie Royale des Sciences, Paris, 1787, 2 
volumes, in 8vo., tonw I'', 192 pages, tome 2**^, 308 
pages; Minwires Academiques, ou NouvellesDicouvertes 
sur la Luniihre, relatives aux jyoints importants de 
r Optique, Paris, 1788, 1 volume, in 8vo., 324 
pages, 10 planches. To these must be added An 
Essay on a Singular Disease of the Eyes, by MM. — -f— , 
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ILD., at Nicholls', St. ^Paul's Churcliyard, or Williams', 
in the Strand (without date) ; and, what may seem, 
' to many, strangest of all, a novel, founded on a 
Polish subject, which, however, never saw the light 
imtil 1848, when it was published in the Sieclc^ as 
Un Roman de Casiir^ par Marat^ " rAmi dn Pciiplo^^ 
OS was alleged from the original manuscript. The 
above list may be regarded as including all the im- 
portant non-political writings of which Marat was 
the author, and I think my readers will agree it is 
no insignificant array for a " dog-leech *' or " marsh- 
frog " to produce. 

To the RevhcrchcH snr rEIectricitCy the Academie 
awarded the follo\\'ing high commendation : — 

" True progress in physical science only being 
j)Ossible with the aid of experiment, all memoirs and 
treatises should be founded on experiments, correctly 
made and attested, to sen'e as a basis for the truths, 
which it is their purpose to establish ; such is the 
course the present author has adopted.'* 

Probably few persons are aware that among the 
number of 2Iarat's friends during his residence in 
London was the celebrated physicist, Franklin, with 
whom he used frequently to conduct optical experi- 
ments. In addition to the academical posts he at 
various times filled, he gained considerable reputation 
while in London in the medical profession, especially 
in caring diseases of the eyes ; as we axe informed by 
his widow in her preface to the posthumous edition 
of his political works. 
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This maj- have partly contriLuted to his appoint- 
mont, in 1771), as physician to tho body-guard of the 
Comte d'i\jtoi8. Coidd wo have more conclusive 
evidence than the last fact of the futile nature of 
tho charge of charlatanry, certain historians have 
seen fit to bring against Marat in his medical 
capacity ? As M. Bougeart observ'es, the court . was 
not so empty of aspirants to an honourable position 
like this to render it necessary for one of the first 
noblemen in Franco to engage a charlatan in his 
service. 

With his retirement fi-om the Comte d'Artois' em- 
plojTnent, in 1787, we may consider the middle, 
scientific period of Marat's life ^-irtually to close. 
The first act of the great revolutionary drama was 
shortly to commence, and doubtless political and 
social considerations already occupied his thoughts, 
well nigh to the exclusion of all others. 

I should not omit to mention that about this time 
he was attacked by an incm-able malady, that 
nearly caused his death, and which, although the 
acute attack subsided, he well knew could only com- 
pletely terminate with his existence. " 
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CHAPTER II. 

Early in the year 1789 Marat published his OJfrande 
a la PatnCj and this may be regaixled as the first of 
that long series of political writings that Avent so far, 
at once to stimulate and consolidate the course of the 
llevolution. With this the real life-work of Marat, 
that which will ever render his name a prominent one 
in history, may be said to commence. 

The OJ frande a la Patn e^ consists of two " hro- 
thitres** the first containing five discourses, the 
second (published as a supplement to the first) four. 
It treats of various topics bearing upon the then 
imminent crisis, urging unity upon the people in the 
common cause, warning them against coiTuption, and 
denoimcing the ministers of finance, who, by their 
malversations had so powerfully contributed to the 
ruin of France ; I an exception being made in favour 
of Turgon the one upright man among them. The 
pamphlets had a considerable circulation, and may be 
said to have given their author a foot-hold in the 
political arena. 

The next important event we have on record, is his 
conduct on the ever memorable 14th of Jidy of the 
same year ; the day of thefstorming of the BostilleP 
It is well known that Marat was present and took 
an active part in that event; but as every detail 
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connected with it has been so often recapitulated, it 
would be superfluous to do nioi*o than mention it in 
this place. We will therefore pass on to the ensuing 
evening and observe how he acts, A rumour gained 
currency towards nightfall, to the effect that several 
battalions of the royal troops were about to enter the 
city, to fraternise with the populace, and if need be, 
to tight on their side. The news of this sudden 
conversion, aroused very grave suspicions in the 
mind of the "people's friend." Upon learning 
that a nimierous detachment was already recon- 
noitering, and having passed through the Quartier 
St. Honors, was on its way to the Quartier St. 
Germain ; he, in his character of popular sentinel, 
went in search, encoimtering tlie troops on the Pont 
Neuf, where a halt was being made to enable their 
officer to harangue the surrounding crowd, by whom 
they were being enthusiastically cheered. The 
tone of the officer's speech, announcing the speedy . 
arrival of the Eoyal Hussars, Eoyal German Cavalry, 
&c., proving anything, but calculated to inspire con* 
fidence, Marat pressed through the crowd, seized the 
bridle of his horse, and begged the conunandant of 
the accompanjing civic guard to reassure himself 
respecting them. This the latter refused to do, call* 
ing Marat a dreamer (visionain) ^ who retorted by 
calling him an imbecile, and insisting that the cavalry 
detachment should be at once challenged to dismoimt 
and deliver up their arms, as a pledge of fidelity ; to 
be re-delivered as soon as the honHfide nature of the 
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case was made out. The commandant still refusing, 
IMarat turned to the by-standers, and in a loud voice 
denounced the whole affair as a conspiracy, the inten- 
tion being to quarter the troops in the city, and 
. under cover of the night to massacre the imsuspecting 
I)opuhice. The horror and consternation which 
spread amongst the crowd may be well imagined. 
Ultimately after being threatened, the commandant 
cVid challenge the Eoyal troops, in the manner Marat 
had suggested, and the latter of course declining the 
proposal, were re-conducted to their o^vn camp 
80U8 ban escort The ser\'ice rendered on this oc- 
casion to the Revolution and humanity can hardly be 
over estimated. Had the infamous attempt exposed,"! 
succeeded, a massacre far exceeding those of Septem- 
ber three years later must have inevitably resulted. J 

On the following Sunday morning, on his re-appear- 
ance at the Com lie dcs Cannes^ of which he was a mem- 
ber ; Marat proposed, that under the auspices of the 
Conmdttee, a journal having for its object a conunen- 
taiy on the current events, should be established, offer- 
ing himself as editor, at the same time remarking that 
he felt this to be the way he could best serve the 
country. TTia proposition being rejected, and Marat, 
as he expresses it, feeling his total inaptitude for any- 
thing else, in the shape of public work, retired ; but 
shortlj afterwards put the j)roject into execution at 
his own expense, in the form of a journal, entitled Le 
MonUeur Patriote^ though only one number saw the 
li^it under his editorship. It was followed in a few 
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(lays by a pamplilct entitled La Constitution^ on 
Projet (Ic Declaration den Droits do Vllomim et du 
Citot/cny Hitiri d*an plan do Consfittition jante^ sage ct 
lihre par VAatrur de VOffrandv a la Patric. Paris^ 
chez Daifisony 1789, in 8vo. G7 pages. 

This work together ^^'ith a suLseqiient one, the Plan 
de Lefjinlation CriminoUoy constituted the theoretic 
basis of Marat's political action. They were both 
founded on Ro usseau 's Social Contracty which has 
l)een aptly characterised as the gospel of the period. 
It assumed society to be based solely on a hj'pothetical 
compact between the indi^ddual and the mass or com- 
munity. It f onned the text for all social and political 
specidation at the time. The hj^pothesis, although 
doubtless expressing a truth, was inadequate. Its 
stand-point was exclusively subjective — ^it omitted 
to take into due consideration the objective stand- 
point of historic evolution. Man is conditioned in all 
his relations, and when one set of conditions is viewed 
to the exclusion of* others, fallacy inevitably results. 

It is an important question for the student of the 
philosophy of history, indeed we may say the great 
central question ; in how far human development is 
determined like lower forms of development by inflexi- 
ble cosmic laws, and where the individual man may bo 
viewed as a modifying cause, in other words, the pre- 
cise point at which human "svill enters as an element 
of causation. 

Hitherto, all those historians, who have left the 
theological hypothesis out of accoimt, have been 
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divided into two camps, the one maintaining tlio 
entire subjection of human affairs to objective laws, 
and the other their entirely capricious and subjective 
nature. 

Most thinkers are now familiar with the truth 
(first worked out by Comte), that the laws of human 
nature are based upon the laws of animal nature 
generally, and these again on the laws of inorganic 
nature and so on. For those who accept this po- 
sition (the doctrine of evolution in its simplest form), 
the statement of the problem of tlie philosophy of 
history becomes comparatively easy. Recognising 
each series of phenomena to involve something 
specially its own over and above that which has pre- 
ceded it in the scale of existence — and recomisinff 
this something in the himian series to be definite 
action directed by conscious intelligence — it must 
stand thus: — ^to sift that element in history where 
the consciously directed will enters as a casual agent 
from those elements directly traceable to other and 
lower causes. But although the statement of the 
problem becomes simplified; its adequate solution 
seems well-nigh an impossibility, for it amounts to 
nothing less than determining, for example, the extent 
of Chademagne's influence as an individuality on the 
subsequent state of Europe ; or in other words what 
that state would have been had Charlemagne not 
lived; or to take another instance, that of the 
Preneli Bevolutiony in determining the amoimt and 
charaoter of the influence exercised by Voltaire^ 
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Ilousseau, and the other great pre-revolutionoiy 
thinkers (considered in the light of individualities 
and not as mere j^roducts of their time), upon the 
succeeding events. This question of the determining 
I)ower of individuality, as distinguished from lower 
elements of causation, although impossible com- 
l)letely to disentangle from that complex whole, — 
human progress — if clearly kept in view as the first 
object of the science of history, might be sufficiently 
elucidated to ilnovr a flood of light for our present 
and future guidance, both on the abstract science of 
sciology and on the practical domain of action. 

On tho^Sth of September 1789,'Tthe Parisians were 
greeted with the prospectus of a new journal bearing 
the heading — Le Pitblicisfe Pariairnj Journal Poli* 
tiqucy Libre ct Lnpartinl^jxfr vac Sociiti des Patriotcs^ 
rt ridiyi par 2f. Marat ^ Autcur do ^^VOjfrandc a la 
PatriCf** da ^^ Jfonitcarj*^ da Plan dc Const it at ha ^^^ 
Sfc. Sfc.^ with the usual e pigra m of Marat's ^[J^am 
impcndcrc jrro^^* (spen d^lSem -th e caus^ Qf tp^th.) 
Sixteen days aftenvords its name was changed to 
that of \^/(;;// da Pcaj)^^ a name wliich has ever 
since been used as an alternative for that of Marat 
himself. Within the first month of its appearance, 
its editor was summoned t^^'ice before the Commime, 
and in consequence of this, the words ^*Par una 
Societe dcs Patn'otcs^*^ were struck out of the heading, 
the journal appearing as edited by M. Marat alone ; 
to avert the possibility of others being implicated in 
the prosecutions, he well knew, still awaited himself. 

c 
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• 

The character, the " Ami du Tenph^^ assumed, was 
proximately determined by the election of the 
** States General," and the composition of the assem- 
bly, the average stamp of whose members were men 
of the 3Ialouct and Momiier t3T^)c. One i")arty in the 
chamber was for delivering France over to the 
English ; the majority were only waiting for an oppor- 
txmity, to reinstate the absolute monarchy as it was 
before the 14th of July; while to crown all, a famine 
had been concerted, or had eveiy appearance of being 
so, by the agents of government, to reduce the popu- 
lace to complete submission. 

The success of the journal was signal and com- 
plete, notwithstanding that every possible obstacle was 
thrown in its way by the authorities. At one time 
the patrols of Lafayette would seize the copies from 
the hands of the colporteurs ; at another they would 
be intercepted through the post on their way to the 
departments. To avert the danger constantly over- 
hanging hirn of the j)rinters refusing their services, 
or having their licence taken away, before many 
months were over Marat was driven to set up a press 
in his own room, and to commence printing on his 
own account, expending on this enterprise his whole 
fortune* It may bo well to consider in a few words 
what was this far-famed paper — the Ami du Peuple. 
Aa has been often enough remai*ked, to us at this 
distance of time, the numbers seem but a dreary suo- 
cession of denunciations and personal attacks; it 
mtist^ howeyer, be borne in mind that the journal 
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•i\*as intended to fidfil a special object, a practical 
object of tho hour ; not mei-ely to direct the course 
i public opinion on matters of general i)olicy, but 
io constitute itself the organ of the oppresse d of all 
classesAan organ where every 'svi^ong coidd be re- 
corded, as far as space allowed, in tho language of the 
victim, and so to become a terror to official "evil doers." 
This being the only medium through which the op- 
pressed coidd make their wrongs public, it is obvious 
complaints, and then* consequent denunciations, filled 
much of its space. It must further be borne in mind 
that the France of the period, in its official aspect, 
was, from the King on the throne downwards to the 
meanest police agent, one rotten mass of imblushing 
coiTupti9n^ndvillainy — a state of things only to be 
2iarallelled in our own day by Turkey. 

The following is an instance, on a small scale, of 
what was daily occurring in one way or another 
throughout the whole governmental system : — A com- 
missary of police, having seduced the ^vif e of a maker 
of harpsichords, had abused his authority to have the 
latter dragged to Bicetre. After vividly depicting the 
man's utter ruin, Marat concludes as follows : — The 
Sieur Heintzler lodges in the Hue St. Jacques de 
Latran, &c. As his barbarous persecutor, after the 
horrors he has already perpetrated, may be justly 
suspected of anything,,! demand that he be at once 
xirrested by the police, to prevent his again being able 
to approadi his victim, whom I place imder the pro- 
tection of the revolutionary committee of his section." 



X 
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That tlie strength of Marat's sjTiipathy was not 
affected by distance may be judged from his language 
on the occasion of the ill-treatment of some sailors 
by their officers on the coast of Newfoundland, when 
he writes : — " At the thought of such ferocity, the 
heart is -wTung wdth sorrow and choked with indigna- 
tion. One trembles at the lot of these unfortunate 
victims of cupidity and cruelty; one bums with 
fuiy against their horrible oppressoi-s." There was 
no tale of wrong or suffering that did not find 
an edio in the heart of Jean Paul Marat, and a 
ready place in his journal. To multiply instances 
here would be superfluous when the journal teems 
with them, scarcely a nimiber appearing -without 
some notice of the kind. Morning, noon, and night 
was the People's friend assailed, both personally and 
in writing, by the unfortimate imploring his assist- 
ance. 

I propose to cite one of these only, as shewing into 
what imexpected quarters the general confidence in 
Marat had penetrated. In number 88 of the Amf\ 
January 5th, 1798, we find it thus recorded : — " Last 
Priday afternoon, about three o'clock, the Sister 
Catherine, nun at the Ahhayc de Pantcuont^ pre- 
sented herself before me, accompanied by a lady who 
apx>eared to be her mother. . . . The visit of a 
tall, young, and beautiful woman in such a costume 
could not but astonish me. I asked to know the 
purport of her coming. She held in her hand a 
number of my journal, and informed me that she 
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had come from tlie Faubourg St. Antoine to beg me 
to aid her with my advice. Her open and unaffected 
manner, the tone of sorrow audible in her voice, and 
her ingenuousness, which announced a simple and 
honest soul, inspired me with interest on her behalf. 
I enquired the cause of her misfortunes. She in- 
formed me that the previous morning she had escaped 
from the tower, where an attendant had concealed 
himself as best he could. The following is our con- 
versation almost word for word, as far as my memory 
senses me, for I did not take any notes : — * What 
was it, my sister, determined you to such a bold 
step ? * * The bad treatment I was continually made 
to suffer in the convent.' * By whom, may I ask ? ' 
*By the Mesdames de Cherie de Creveton, and, 
above all, by Madame de Betisi, my mistress.' 
*What was this bad treatment?' *I have been 
ceaselessly worried, many times beaten, and kept in 
penitence till my knees were quite lacerated.' * You 
seem to me an amiable person, what reasons could these 
ladies have had for treating you in this manner?' 
The poor girl did not hesitate, but gave me a long 
recital, out of which, however, I could make very 
little. She stated that her cruel treatment resulted 
from the fact that Madame de Betisi, who had com- 
pelled her to enter the convent, was jealous of the 
confidence ^he shewed to her coadjutrice, Madame de 
Yarien. . • . Being unable to persuade myself 
that petty jealousies alone had been the occasion of 
such inhuman conduct, but readily guessing from the 
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resolute air of Anne Barbier (such was the name of 
the nim) that she had not been bom to servitude^ 
and judging from the fact of her having recourse to 
the * People's friend/ that she might possibly be a 
^patriotCy I asked how she came to know of me, and 
if she ever had access to the public journals. * We- 
have in the convent the Courier of M. Mirabeau 
. . .' * Have you never, my sister, spoken in the- 
presence of these ladies on the subject of publio 
affairs?' *0h, very often; I have even disputed 
with them. The day the Bastille was taken, they ex- 
claimed, on seeing the citizens run to arms, * There 
go those dogs, those scoundrels, who would massacre 
the faithful subjects of the King.' * Why call them 
dogs? they are, perhaps, as good as you are.' * Silence,. 
ins^t one ; do you know what you are saying ? ' 
' Each time there has been a disturbance in Pans we 
have re-commenced our disputes.* After this simple 
exposure of facts it is clear that the Sister Catherine, 
given over to the r.crcy of these benign aristocrats, 
has become (by reason of her patriotic sentiments) 
the object of their petty vengeances, covered with 
the veil of hypocrisy." 

In its political aspect the Ami was the logical 
ooimterpart of what it was in the humbler aspect 
we have just been contemplating; as in the ono 
it was a protest against official injustice to indi-^ 
Tidnals, so in the other it was a protest against 
official injustice towards masses and classes. Here 
alao^ and for the same reasons, we find ceaseless 
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denimoiatlons. Every number is a protest against 
*^ the insolence of office " against vested interests and 
class government. Marat was always suspicions, and, 
as the sequel proved, only with too good reason, of 
those in power. Suspicion always seems contemptible 
imless it can be verified, and the fact of Marat's con- 
tinual (IcfunicCy probably itself largely contributed, as 
Mr. Bowen (Jraves has suggested, to intimidate the 
guilty occupants of high positions, and so to prevent 
its verification by preventing the committal of the 
conjectured crimes. The cases, however, of Necker, 
of Damouriez, and subsequently of Barrere, proved 
that Marat possessed a real insight into character and 
conduct, and was no reckless slanderer. Any denim- 
ciation proved to be fake was always apologised for 
with the same publicity as it was made. 

But it must by no means be inferred from the fore- 
going remarks that the journal occupied simply the 
place of prosecutor to the Revolution, and expressed no 
positive or definite 'views beyond those involved in this 
capacity. As will be seen hereafter, its editor's political 
principles, based as they were upon the social contract 
of Rousseau, with a consistency inferior to that of no 
other political thinker of the time, he sought rigor- 
ously to carry out in the sphere of practical, politics. 
Every event received its comment from this point of 
view with the utmost regularity. The size of the 
Ami was entirely regulated by the circumstances of 
the moment, sometimes consisting of a single sheet 
widely printed, sometimes of two or three sheets 



dofidtf jjrinlfJ . Tlie eoSoor of the paper Taried also 
Uoe, green, ydkfw, and isdiite. It should be 
dial in ibe jAde series of ^2 n umbe rs 
iBexe » onlf to be ioand one coarse expression, used 
Trilli initial letten, and subsequently r^racted — 
,^m at a time wben coarse epithets were flying 
about on all sides. One of the most annoying 
Tnfffliodx by idiidi the Government party sought to 
ireaken, or divert to its ovm. uses, the ]iopular con- 

V"^.J\?^" Maiat^ by diculating spxxnom Ami^ 
^ V I Y^n whidi all Marat's vie\i^ were (of course with as 
nradi appearance of seriousness as {)ossible) absurdly 
travestied, and a copious amount of bloodthirsty 
advice given. Historians have eagerly caught up 
these forgeries as evidence of the sanguinary character 
of the ** People's friend." A more usual and if any- 
thing stiU more annoying plan, and one which seems 
to have been so successful, as to lead to the abandon- 
ment of the former, was that of publishing advice 
purporting to come from Marat, either of an utterly 
/ai99ez /aire character, or else designed to promote 
discord in the popular ranks. On his return from 
London, in 1791 Marat found no less than four 
separate journals afloat, purporting to come from 
him, all of this nature. He WTites, '^I warn 
my readers, the friends of liberty, that they may 
distinguish f&y paper from the false Amis pub- 
lished under my name, if only by this, that the 
authors of the latter ore sleepers, who always preach 
peaoe^ toleonnce of factious priests, patience under 
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the outrages of public {unetionariesy submission to 
laws, good or bad, blind obedience of soldiers to tbeir 
officers, &c." 

What Marat wrote in his journal, he defended by 
word of mouth in the Cordelior's club, although he 
always regarded journalism as his vocation more than 
oratory. Danton owed his power to his speaking, 
Marat to his \vriting. In addition to his journal, the 
"People's friend" had two other modes of making his 
views public. He was accustomed on special occasions 
when "urgency" was required, to supplement the 
latter by (1) placards, (2) pamphlets. When any 
important crisis took place in public aiffairs, the pla- 
cards were to be seen in all the most conspicuous 
places on the walls of Paris. Among the most 
notable of these placards, may be mentioned that on 
the occasion of the massacre of the troops at Nancy, 
^^AffrcuxRemly* that headed On nomcndort; prenons- 
y-gardcy an expression of indignation, of the prose- 
cution of those who had taken part in the famine 
insurrection, of the 5th and 6th of October by the 
royalist court of the Chatelet, &c., &c. Among 
.the pamphlets may be mentioned, the ^^Appcl a 
la Natloiiy^ written from London in 1790. The 
" Plan (Ic Comtitutiony^ abeady spoken of, and most 
important of all, the ^^Plan de Lefjislation Crimi" 
mlle^'^ a system of legislation rigorously deduced 
from Bousseau^s " Social Contract," and which it is 
said Marat regarded as his least imperfect work. Also 
ihe celebrated ^^ Dinonciation faite au Tribunal Pi/- 
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bUque^ coHtreM. Xecker*' &c., Marat having regaided 
the minister of finance as the principal agent of the 
famine, and the second ^^ Denonciathn contre M. 
Necker^^ &c., in which the charges made in the 
foimer pamphlet bearing that title, are further sub- 
stantiated. 

Constant attempts were being made, cither by ill- 
judged wags, or by persons politically interested to 
palm some absurd story upon the " Peoplo*s friend,'*" 
to the intent that he might make himself ridiculous, 
and bring his journal and influence into contempt. 
Once, one of these anonymous letters, conveyed tlio 
intelligence that a large quantity of arms and am- 
munition was about to bo deposited in the fortress 
of Vincennes, and that to prevent the affair coming 
to light, all the workmen engaged in it, were to be 
j>oi8oned at a supper given them the same evening. 
The only notice taken of this was a paragraph in the 
next day's Ami concluding, "However clever my 
correspondent may be ; the advice he gives is too im- 
probable not to appear suspicious and even false. I 
warn honest men not to play with the ^ People's 
friend,' any more, as he is never likely to be th^ir 
dupe." No. 251. 
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CHAPTEll III. 

The first direct consequence of Marat's writings, waff. / ' 
the so-called " Br ead insm roction," or insurrection of 
women, October (Jtli, 178i, so vividly described by 
Mr. Carlyle, when the populace went en masse to* 
Versailles, and which ended in the return of the 
royal family to Paris and their temporary reconcilia- 
tion with the people.* 

Prom the first, the scarcity of bread was the daily 
theme of the " people's friend ; *' but it took a whole- 
month effectually to rouse popular energy, to take- 
steps for ameliorating this state of things. Although, 
public discontent was allayed and the people and the- 
" powers," reconciled for a time ; the latter were by 
no means disposed to extend this reconciliation to 
their leader, as will be seen by what follows. On the^ 

* Bespecting this event, Marat wrote. ''The King, the 
Queen, and the Dauphin arrived in the capital about 7 o'clock in 
the evening. It ia a jo yf ii\ o^ aaion for the good Parisians to pes* 
8C88 their king. His pres^oe will soon change th^ face of 
things ; the poor people will no longer die of famine. But the 
good future will vanish like a dream, if we do 'not retain the* 
royal family in our midst till the Constitution has been confirmed. 
Th» * people's friend ' wiU participate the joy of his oo-dtizensy but 
he will not abandon himself to sleep." 
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8th of October 1789, occurred the first seriously at- 
tempted prosecution, of which Marat was the object. 
It was really occasioned by his comments on the 
events of October the Gth, and his severe handling of 
the i)opular idol Neckar ; but the pretext was a false 
accusation, apologised for the next day, made 
against one of the secretaries of the Commime. The 
indictment waslaimchedby the court of the Chatelet. 
Its result was to comi)el Marat to seek refuge in a 
place of safety at Versailles ; but from this, he was very 
nearly being betrayed into the hands of the autho- 
rities, by the i)erfidy of his host, when he was offered 
-SL real asylum in the house of his friend Leconitre. 

After remaining here some days, to let the storm 
blow over, he ventured to retiun to Paris, choosing 
an obscure street of Montmartre, as the place of his 
domicile from whence on the 5th of November, 
ihe publication of the Ami\ interrupted during his 
<xmcealment, was resimied. On the 26th of this 
month as we have before mentioned, he established a 
jnress of his own in the Eue de TAncienne Comedie. 
It was not long however, before he was discovered in 
his retreat, and one morning early before he had 
risen from bed, he was aroused by hearing himself 
inquired for, and on opening the door, found a party 
of officials come to arrest him- 

On arriving at the Bureau des RicJicrcheSy the 
triad of members neoessaiy to form a tribunal, not 
l)eing complete, Marat took a seat near the fire to 
swBxt their coming. He says, ^ These gentlemen 
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had awakened me rather early, and as I had not 
breakfasted, I accepted a cup of chocolate and com* 
menced conversation/' 

" Beadj to interrogate me, they inqiiired (what they 
knew as well as I did) why I had left Paris, where I 
had been, how long I had remained in each place, &o. 

"My interrogatory ended : M. de Lafayette arrives* 
The gentlemen of the committee present me to him." 

" *WTio are those of my etat major y who have given 
you offence ? * he asked." 

" * I wdll let you know in a future number of the 
Amiy I replied." 

Prom the Com He den Richcrchesy Marat was taken 
to the Commission of Police. On being reproached 
for his incessant denunciations, he rejoined, " Gentle* 
men, these are the disagreeables we have to put up 
with, in the passage from slavery to liberty. Do- 
you really believe that a revolution such as this could 
accomplish itself without some misfortimes, without 
the shedding of some drops of blood ? I entertain no 
hostile design against you, but had I to choose between 
my duty to the Commission of Police and my duty 
to liberty, my choice would be already made." No. 71. 
Marat's outspoken candour, had a powerful effect on 
the commission, which at once declared him set at 
liberty, even offering a coach to convey him home. 
One of the members, a M. Person, in the ardour of 
his enthusiasm embraced him, exclaiming, " Go my 
friend ! go, write and unTriosk the villains." The 
difference between the old and the new riginie 
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Tvas beginnmg, altliough slowly, to mako itself felt. 
Profiting by liis favourable acquittal at the hands of 
the commission, the " People's friend " went next 
day to demand of Maire Bailly the restitution of the 
confiscated presses, allowing a quarter of an hour for 
•delay in getting them. They were restored within 
the given time, and the following day the Ami 
^appeared again as usual. 

But the " Chatelet " was not to be beaten so easily 
as the municipality. On the 21st of January 1790, 
the mandate of October 8th was renewed, and vigorous 
were the measures taken, to prevent its missing 
fire this time. The hero of " two worlds,*' Lafayette, 
was authorised to call in the aid of three battalions of 
National Gnards, those of St. Poch, St. Honor^, and 
the Filles-St.-Thomas. At an early hour ]in the 
morning of the 22nd while it was still dark, the 
troops penetrated, Lafayette at their head, into the 
.apartments of the house where the ^Ami* was 
printed, seized everything they could lay their hands 
on, and, at 11 o'clock, after leaving a detachment on 
.guard, the main body returned home, consoling them- 
selves at finding no Marat, by carrying lighted can- 
dles at the end of their bayonets and shouting, Marat 
4i la lantenie. 

The victim's own account of this day's proceedings 
is as follows, ** I was sleeping in a room in a neigh- 
bouiing street, when a yoimg man attached to my 
office, camewith tears in his eyes to inform me that 
my house was soirounded by several battalions; my 
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landlord and his wife also entered my chamber with 
4in air of oonstemation ; they could not speak, but 
•could only tremble." " Peace," I cried, "it is nothing, 
leave me alone." I am neYermorosmig/roid than in the 
midst of imminent danger. Not Avishing to go out 
en deshahiUe for fear of exciting attention, I care- 
fully made my toilette ; thro\ving an overcoat over me 
and covering my head with a round hat, I put on a 
smiling air and took my departure ; I gained the 
•Grros-Caillon, by passing alongside of the guard sent 
to arrest me. On the way I sought to distract my 
companion, and managed to preserve a good humour 
till about o o'clock in the evening, at which hour I 
awaited the proof of the sheet, containing an accoimt 
of the famous equipage. No one appearing, I hod a 
presentiment of my impending misfortune, and the 
rest of the day was passed in sadness. They had got 
wind of the route I had taken. In the evening the 
house was invested with spies. I recognised them 
from behind a jalousie. It was suggested to me to 
•escape by the roof on the approach of night, never- 
theless, I passed by them in open daylight, giving 
my arm to a young person who accompanied me and 
walking leisurely." 

" As soon as it grew dark, I repaired to the Grand 
Basin du Luxembourg. Two friends were waiting 
there, to conduct me to the house of a lady in the 
neighbourhood. Finding no one at home, we took a 
vehicle, and went to seek an asylimi at the bottom of 
the Maxais. 
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** AmTed at the Hue de la Perle, my new host, I 
find, has compan j. I observe a stranger. After a 
qnaiter-of-an-hour's oonversationy I enquire of my 
host, in a low tone, if he knows this individual ? 
*As yourself — oU right.* I continue the conversa- 
tion some time longer, and after having partaken of 
supper, retire to rest. In the middle of the night an 
eseouade of cavalry makes halt imder my window, 
but on opening the shutters and looking out, I 
observe that not one of them has put foot to the 
ground; so I quietly resume my bed till the next 
morning." The consequence of all this was to de- 
monstrate the necessity of at once leaving Paris and 
France — ^and indeed Marat lost no time in putting 
this plan into execution. In a few days he was in 
liondon. 

It may be desirable to corroborate the apparently 
exaggerated statement given by Marat as to the 
number of troops sent to arrest him, by that of a 
Boyalist writer. Montjoie, in his "J7/Vo/><? de /n-i 
Conjuration de FhilUpjye (VOrlcanSy^ says: — "Lafa-/ 
yette marched against Marat an army of six thousand 1 
men, and posted them at the opening of every street ; -* 
abutting on the house were two pieces of artiller}\ 
This war was so extraordinary, that had I not been 
a wibiess of it myself, I should never have believed 
it. AJonceive indeed this * hero of two worlds * de- 
ploymg forces sOk^rmklable against a man whose 
only arm was his pen.j^ While in London Marat 
wrote the pamphlet entitled the Appel d la Nation. 
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It was most likely shortly after his return to 
(Paiis (May 18th, 1790)) absolutely destitute of 
means even to establish a press, that the noble and 
devoted Simonne Evrard resolved to share with him 
her fortime and her life. Simonne was bom at 
Toumes St. Andres in 1764. fShe was twenty-six 
years of age, Marat forty-six when they were united^ 
In spite of the repudiation of relations, in spite of 
threats of abandonment, she remained his constant 
companion till his death, and the heroic defender of 
his memory afterwaids. 

It was by means of her small fortune that Marat 
was enabled again to establish his own printing 
office, and continue the publication of his Ami inde- 
pendently of printing firms, who might fail him at 
any moment.* Just as with the " People's friend " & ! 

himself, historians, whenever they have mentioned 
Simonne Evrard at all, have always made it an occa- 
sion of vilifying her, although they can bring no 
solitary fact in proof of their assertions. The entire 
fabric of calumny rests upon an incoherent and self- 
contradictory narrative off Madame Eoland, in which 
she endeavours to defame^alike both Simonne and 
Maraty It is a noteworthy circumstance that his- 
torians, in their excessive zeal to vilify the subject of 
our narrative, have, by their mutual inconsistencies, 

* About this time Marat oommenced a second joumali named 
the Junius Franfais, after the " English Letters of Junins," but 
the two papers proved more than he could manage, so the Junius 
stopped at the thirteenth number. 

D 
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lietrajedthenisdTes. Oneveiy leliaMe hifJorUn thus 
sums him irp as Tickmsfy asoetie — a xeiitaUe modeam 
Diogenes. Another \exy tmstworth j aathoritj, as 
an incamaticHi of lasdTioasnesSy keeping Toluptuoiisly 
famished apartments to receive oomtezanSy £c. 
According to one writer, he is a raving demagogoe, 
''sticking at nothing ;" according to another, a timid 
and cautious self-sedLer. Now all these writers have 
spoilt their role by overacting it. Had they been 
a little more moderate in their statements, these 
might at least have been reconciled ; as it is, their 
extreme assertions simply negative one another. 
All calumniators should bear in mind that canon of 
their art which says, ** If you want to damage 
a man, say what is probable as well as what is 
true." 

Of the fidelity and unselfish character of Simonne 
Evrard, the following declaration made by the 
surviving members of Marat's family after his 
death, will, I think, be strong evidence, since they 
could have had nothing to gain by couiting her 
friendship. It runs as follows : — " Penetrated with 
admiration and esteem for our dear and worthy sister, 
we declare that it is to her, the family of her husband 
owe the preservation of the last year of his life." 
After referring to the perils she hod borne with 
Marat, and her devotion to him, it continues, " We 
declare that it is with satisfaction we fulfil the wish 
of oxa brother in recognizing the citizeness IliVrard 
for our sister; that we repudiate those members of 
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the fomilj who do not share our feelings of esteem 
and recognition. Given at Paris, 22nd August, in 
the year II. of the French Bepublic — ^Maris 
Anne Mar.vt {femmc Olivier), Albertine Marat, 
Pierre Marat." 
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CHAFTEB IV, 

JjBss than a month after the xe-a{^>eannoe of the 
Amti^ June 10th, 1790, a decree wis passed, upon the 
propositioxi of the King, fixing t he cJTil list at 
twentj^five milliona. This meant, of coarse, addi- 
tional means to crash obnoxioos p^sons, besides 
additional taxation in a time of scarcity. An indig- 
nant war-cr y, addressed to all patziots, was imme- 
diatdy raised by Marat at this barefaced attempt at 
once to A'^'himdi the nation, and trample on the little 
liberty already won. The monicipality finds in this 
a new pretext for arrest, and Marat is once more 
enTxroned by a network of spies. The cry of ^^ anar- 
chist** raised by the Govemment is taken up by 
moderate" joamals of all shades; indeed, the 
People's friend '* is left with only o ne public defen der, 
(he being Camille Desmoulina) The latter, in con- 
janction with many of Marat's private friends, 
lizgently exhort him to fiy ; but in a noble letter, 
nnfortanately too long to quote in fall, he replies, 
asking whether — ^when one considers the number of 
men who are annually torn from their families to 
fight and die for a supercilious royal master, who 
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cores not a jot for tliom, yet who go cheerfully, and 
as a matter of duty it is a greater sacrifice for him, 
a man without family, to risk a little danger at an 
imminent crisis to help to save a whole nation from 
despotism, danger being moreover a condition to 
which he is by this time pretty well accustomed, 
since, for eighteen months condonmed to every sort 
of privation, he has rushed from one retreat to 
another, often unable to sleep two consecutive nights 
in the same bed {Ami^ No, 170). 

The storm, notwithstanding, blew over without 
the mandate of arrest being put into execution, but 
it was not long before Paris once more rang with 
the name of Marat, The Ambassador of the Court of 
Vienna requested of the King a free passage through 
France for the Austrian troops, on their way to 
Belgium. Marat's ready suspicion, assisted possibly 
by information, received, at once saw in this a stra- 
tagem ; and, on July 26th, a placard, bearing his 
signature, was to be seen posted up all over Paris. 
It was headed, C'cn est fait dc nouSy — "It is all 
over with us," and proceeded to denounce this 
manceuvre of the enemy as a plot to crush the revo* 
lution by force of arms, and reinstate " Boyalism " 
in all its former glory. The placard terminates with 
these words, often made a notable point JfUppui 
by the calumniators of the people's friend :-\" Five 
or six hundred heads fallen would have assured you 
repose and happiness ua false humanity has restrained 
jour arm and 8uq>e£taed your blows ; it will cost the 
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life of millions of your brothers." * Shocking lan- 
guage, truly, for those who shudder and vituperate 
at the execution of a handful of hostages by men 
goaded to the last verge of desperation, while they 
have no word of condemnation for the indiscriminate 
slaughterers of men, women, and children in the exul- 
tation of victory,'^and no word of sympathy for their 
victims. It'is the privilege of a defender of " order" 
to murder, at his pleasure, in defence of his " order," 
and the exercise of this privilege is often a proof of 
decision and capacity; but when the advocate of 
** subversive doctrines " dares to raise so much as a 
finger against his persecutors and those of his party, 
** Hideous monster ! incarnate fiend I " is then the 
verdict of " Respectability." 

It matters not that judgments of this kind are 
contrary to justice and morality; it being a successful 
means of throwing dust before the mental vision of 
that large section of the public, which does not enter 
into the facts of the case — setting impartial truth at 
defiance, and creating a howl in the interest of " order," 
— ^is likely to continue, like many other things, becauso 
it pays ; and so justice and morality must bow their 
heads for the present to the status quo. 

Apart from these considerations, the question 
aiises, Did Marat^ in this and certain other dedara-^ 
iions of a similar nature, mean anything more than 

^ ItiB alleged hj CamiUe Desmonline that Marat on one ooea- 
aon zepndiated the authorship of the placard, in the course of' 
ooptwrittiow,lmt this aasertioa would hardly seem to bebotne out 
hy faoti* 
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to destroy a senso of fatal scciirity in the zninds of 
Royalist plotters? I fancy no impartial mind, on 
reviewing the evidence, will think ho did. Apropos , 
to this subject, I cannot do better than quote a 
few passages from Mr. Bowcn Graves' masterly 
article in the Fortnightlf/ Review for January, 
1874, the only defence of Mai-at, as far as I am 
aware, that has hitherto appeared in English, and 
which, in point of conclusiveness, leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

" What can give a more hideous picture of human 
nature than Marat's estimate, as we find it in 
Michelet, of the niunber of heads demanded by the 
public weal as exactly two himdred and seventy- 
three thousand ! It would impress us far less with 
horror if the number had been a million at once. A 
thousand, and hundred thousand, or a million, may 
bo fij^ures of speech: there is no figure of speech 
suggested by that horribly detailed two hundred and 
seventy-three thousand. Now, the fact which is 
really remarkable is, that no such number, or any- 
thing like it, occurs in any of Marat's writings. 
The detail is imported from without. The credit of 
its origination belongs to Barbaroux ; the finishing 
touch — ^the last embellishment, the three— is M. 
Michelet's own. 

" Threats of bloodshed are, no doubt, only too 
frequent, but always in language such. as, to an 
impartial mind, excludes the idea of calculation. 
One day it is ten thousand heads that must fall, the 
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next it is one hundred thousand, a third it drops to 
fifty thousand, a fourth to twenty, and so on. A few 
months before his death, he tells us in his journal 
what he meant by them : * I used them,' he says, 
* with a view to produce a strong impression on men's 
minds, and to destroy all fatal security.' There is 
nothing to be foimd in the pages of the Ami du 
Peupie approaching in cold bloodthirstiness what is 
to be met with repeatedly in the Ades des Apdtres, 
for example, or the Journal dc la Cour ct dc la Ville^ 
or, to take another example, ^ it will cost ten thousand 
lives to save the coimtry,' says one man. " When 
compromise was proposed,*' says another, "to the 
effect that the government should enter Paris, but 
not the army, I replied that, if it should cost a river 
of blood, the army should enter first." — Fartniyhthj 
Review^ January, 1874." 

The Commune and Marat are monsters without a 
parallel, but M. Thiers, the author of the above 
declaration, is a champion of respectability and 
moral order. y 

In the placardvC^i^n est fait^ Marat proposes what 
was afterwards put into effect by the unanimous 
voice of the popular party, namely, to imprison the 
royal family in the Tuillerieiy as some sort of safe- 
guard against the plottings of Boyalists. This 
placard was, however, sufficient to raise a stoim 
again about him, in which he was forsaken by all, 
eveoi to Desmoulins. To us, who can detect no 
direct evidence of any secret purpose in the move- 
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ment of the Austrian troops, the passionate deokma- 
tion contained in the above placard seems somewhat 
exaggerated, but we must in all historical judgments 
boar in mind the circumstances as well as the moral 
conditions of a time. Franco was at this period 
breathing a perfect atmosphere of " plots," real and 
imaginary. The flocks of emigrant "aristocrats" 
from across the Bhine were known to be in active 
ODrrespondence with their brethren in France. The 
European courts — ^notably that of Austria (personally 
related to the Queen) — were anxiously watching 
events in the interest of Boyalism. Surely it was, 
to say the least, very natural to suspect any attempt 
to introduce Austrian troops on to French soil. . A 
much less suspicious circumstance would have raised 
the suspicions of a much less suspicious " patriot " 
than the " people's friend " in those days. Every 
attempt was made to stop the circulation of the 
placard and to seize the person of Marat, who was in 
consequence compelled more than ever to conceal 
himself. 

A week after appeared another, On nous endort 
jyrenons'i/'ffarde. This was a denunciation of the 
conduct of the Ch&telet in prosecuting those who had 
token part in the famine insurrection of the.pze- 
ceeding October. It endeavours to shew that the 
descent upon Versailles was on act of necessity on 
the part of the populace ; and was justified by its 
results ; from that time the previous scarcity of bread 
baving become, to a great extent, ameliorated. On 
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the 25th of August appeared yet another placard — 
CTcit tin beau reve gare an rcvcUy — " It is a fine dream, 
beware of the awakening." This time it was no 
public event or unjust proceeding that called for 
comment or remonstrance ; but a report, ingeniously 
circulated by the enemies of the revolution, that the 
provinces were vehemently demanding a return to 
"order," that the existing misery of the working 
classes was entirely caused by the disorders of the 
time, &c. It proceeds to refute in detail these assert 
ions, and terminates with a passionate appeal to the 
nation to take counsel of its misfortunes. 

It was about this time that an event occurred in 
the Xorth-East district which filled all France with 
horror. On the 29th of August certain regiments 
forming part of the garrison at Xancy, being reported 
in a state of mutiny, Commandant Bouille, cousin of 
Lafayette, is despatched to restore " order," this he 
efEects on the 31st, but at the cost of a frightful 
massacre. It should be observed that most of the 
troops he employed were Germans, llarat's cry of 
alaim was again thrown into the form of a placard. 
Affrcux Itcrcily — " Terrible awakening," — it runs 
** Behold the horrible catastrophe, that I so long have 
predicted! inevitable consequence of your want of 
f oreaght and your blind security. Nothing equals 
the criminality of the commandant and officers of 
Nancy, unless it be the unscrupulousness of the 
Affiembly, in launching these horrible decrees, acts of 
inadnffiB, or rather acts of barbarity^ deserving the 
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severost punishment. Crush bonoath your foot those 
who would light the torch of civil war, invite the 
provinces without delay to name other deputies, 
install thorn in the senate and drive away with igno- 
miny those who now disgrace their office. Disarm 
the German satellites, who murder your compatriots, 
&c." Space does not permit me to enter at lengtk 
into this question of Nancy. Our journalist devotes 
several numbers, some double ones, to proving, 
that the conduct of the authorities, t.c, Lafayette 
and company, even from their own point of 
view, was altogether imnecessory and unjusti- 
fiable, and further that the garrison in the 
first instance had good cause for complaint, and 
were fuUy justified in taking up the position t hey 
did. " Stupid despots," he writes, " will you never \ /j 

leoxn that it is by honour and justice, those all-power- \ yu-*^ 
f ul divinities, that one should rule free and sentient 
beings ? What could not you have obtained from a 
peaceable citizen and an intrepid warrior, had yon 
known how to elevate his heart! "Will you then 
never honour human nature, and always prefer the 
pleasure of tyrannising over slaves to the privilege 
of commanding free men? " 

This affair contributed considerably to extend 
Marat's influence ; and, at the same time, to intensify 
the hatred of his enemies, and increase his persecu- 
tions. ^ 

Amid all these, there was one circumstance from 
which he might derive some satisfaction, botk 
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personal and public. On the 6tih of September, jufit 
u week after the Nancy massacre, the Assembly 
■abolished the Court of the Chatelet ; the Court with 
which the some Assembly had so often united in 
persecuting the author of the Ami\ and through the 
Ami of so many denunciations of its conduct and 
decrees. But although the Chatelet was abolished, 
"domiciliary visits and official decrees of arrest were 
by no means at an end. Early on the 15th, Lafay- 
•ette having learnt the previous day that a nimiber 
devoted to an examination of his conduct was in 
active preparation, a visit is made to the office of the 
Ami du Peuple ; ever3rthing is ransacked, seized, or 
destroyed, even to the mattress, from which the 
manager, Sieur Andre, has just risen, which is 
ripped up with bayonets. The "People's friend," 
in propria jycrsondy is, however, not to be found, he 
liaving long since been comjielled to abandon the 
upper earth as a place of residence, for subteiranean 
retreats.* Where ha is it is foimd impossible by 
threats or otherwise, to extort from Sieur Andre. 
Another formidable attempt at arrest with the same 
Tesults was made by Lafayette on the 14th of the 
following December. 

* On* of hif moft frequent places of ooocealmenfe was the 
•ocHaxB undemeaUi the Coideliez^s club. He waselao sheltered hy 
pesaonal friendly smong others, Legendre, end Boucher St. 
^Saufeur, &e. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

During the year 1791 Marat was occupied with 
the same struggle as he hod been the previous year, 
the struggle with the chicanery of the constitu- 
tionalists. It is expressed in these words: — ^^^The 
question is^ot how to remove your old tyrants, 
but how to exterminate the new ones^that you 
may live as free and happy men. Amt^ No. 224. 
Space will not allow me to do more than touch upon 
the chief events of the year, as far as they concern 
Marat. It opened as gloomily as the preceding dosed. 
In the attempted arrest of the 14th of Decem- 
ber previously, from which Marat escaped only 
owing to his careful concealment, three battalions 
had been as on another occasion marched to th& 
supposed residence of the object of official vengeance. 
There was now owing to the failure of this under- 
taking, a particular batallion that of Notre Dame,, 
charged upon oath, with the mission to assassinate 
the "peoples friend" wherever they might find 
him. But even among those of whom Lafayette 
believed himself most sure, Marat had some friends. 
On the 14th he had received intimation from several 
offiders of the intended expedition, seventeen letters 
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in all. "Parisians," lie writes, "witli sucli men 
one need not despair." 

On the night of the 21st of June, oecuiTcd the 
memorable flight of the king to Varennes ; Marat had 
foreseen that this would be attempted with a view, 
41S he thought, of leav'ng a fi'ee passage for foreign 
intervention. Ami 434. Some days before this 
event he wrote passionately in favour of decheance, 
^Se had been for some time practically republican ; 
the course of events having more and more weaned 
him from the limited-monarchy opinions expressed 
at the outset of the revolution^ After the flight to 
Varennes, republican ideas became general mth the 
jKjpular party. The restoration of the monarchy, 
which Carlyle compares to an inverted pjTamid, 
finding little favour except with the constitution- 
alists, naturally desirous of retaining theu* places and 
revenues. A petition for iUcheancc was accordingly 
drawn up, and a meeting convoked and held in the 
Champ de Mars, on Simday the 17th of July, just 
one year and three days after the ceremony of the 

inauguration of the Constitution. 

Towards night-fall Lafayette appeared at the 
head of 10,000 National Ghiards, accompanied by 
cannon, &e., with the intention of dispersing the 
populace ; Maire Bailly bearing the red flag, 
spnbol of martial law so small, however, as the 
witnesses declared as to enable him to carry it in his 
pocket Without waiting for the three legal and 
pzescribed summonses, the guards fired at Lafayette's 
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command, first into the air, and then upon the 
multitude. Some himdrcds fell killed or wounded, 
and the rest were dispersed hy the cavalry. After 
this afTair there was a general flight of joiumalists ; 
the only remaining one, being the inexorable "People's 
friend," but he, as outspoken and energetic as ever. 
In his niunber of the 20th July, we read, "The 
blood of old men, women, and children, massacred 
around the altar of the country smokes still, it cries 
for vengeance, and the infamous legislator offers 
congratulations, and votes public thanks to those 
cruel tyrants, to those cowanlly assasins, &c." But 
Marat had counted without compositors and without 
distributors. After the bold article of which the 
above is the commencement, these, one and all, 
deserted him — ^the panic was complete. 

The next nimiber of the Ami appeared on the 
10th of August. In September, the election for 
the new " Constituant " Assembly, which was to 
succeed the then expiring " Legislative *' Assembly, 
were to be held. Marat intended, on the opening 
of the new legislature, to discontinue his journal — 
as he entertained some hopes that deputies, more in 
harmony with the principles of the revolution, might 
be returned. He, however, closes his number of 
the 8th of September, with the following letter. 
. Letter of the Autlior to the Conscript Fatliera : — 

"My compliments to the august assembly. 
Thanks to the sublime constitution, Genticmen, 
which you have given to France, there is no more 
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water to drink ; and as there are the galleys to gain, 
in defending the rights of the nation, the *^ People's 
friend" has the honour to inform you that he is on 
the point of renouncing the foolish project of immo- 
lating himselfy for the public safety, and to think in 
future of nothing further, than how he may rebuild 
his fortune, having been reduced to the greatest 
straits in pursuit of this insaae object/' &c. 

He seems, at this time, to have been alternating 
very much between hope and despair, in his views 
of public affairs generally, and especially as to the 
character and action of the chamber about to be 
dected. Three days previously to the letter just 
quoted, he had said, *^ before quitting the pen, to 
which I have consecrated three years in the defence 
of the rights of the nation and of public liberty, my 
last look will be for the welfare of the people." 
The number for September the 21st contains " The 
last farewell of the People's friend to his country." 
In it he relates his mode of life since adopting the 
career of journalist. He had resolved with the 
cessation of his journal again to return to London. 
The number of the following day is dated from 
Clermont. It relates how in the diligence he en- 
countered five " Emigrants." He learnt from their 
ocnyersation of the means used to obtain passports, 
also of their designs of revenge for "Varennes," 
when they should retui^i, as they confidently hoped 
before Ixmg. No. 559 is dated from Amiens; it 
tpeats of the famous decree against the titles of the 
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nobility. ** If justice had not interdicted this stroke 
of authority to the legisktor, one would have 
thought, cx>mmon-8eiuie woiild have made its folly 
manifest" He concludes by remarking, it were 
better, instead of suppressing titles, to compel the 
bearers always to carry them in public, to the intent 
they might be known, and shunned by all true 
patriots. 

On his journey our traveller had a narrow escape 
of being arrested. Alighted at the Hotel d'An- 
gleterre, at Amiens, he hears a police agent say, 
<5lose to his side, " It is he — I recognise him." No 
doubt there was an amnesty ; but the " People's friend" 
knew he was always a good prize. He feigns not to 
see an}rthing, walks leisurely, and suddenly disap- 
pears behind a hedge. A shepherd passing, he re^ 
quests to be reconducted on the road to Paris by a 
circuitous route, as he had abandoned the intention 
of proceeding to London. The man offered him as 
a guide a patriot, an old French Guard. The brave 
fellow desired nothing better; so, Marat having 
donned the habit of a peasant, behold the two en 
route. At Beauvais a cabriolet is obtained, and on 
the morrow he finds himself again in Paris. 

ton the first of October the new Constituent As- 
sembly was opened; but its character became very 
soon apparent. )It followed in the steps of its prede- 
^ cesser — continuing ihB work, and no work, of the 
Legislative Assembly)) Marat's indignation and 
disgust was such, that, after two months' " wrestling 
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-with principalities and power8,'<^e resolved, for the 
second time, to leave France,y&ougli not before lie 
had cast upon it one more despairing farewell. '^ Oh^ 
mj country, what fearful lot is in store for thee! 
Oh, that I have been unable to unveil thine eyes I 
There is nought further to be done to prevent thy 
ruin, and thy faithful friend has no further duly 
than to deplore thy sad destinies, and shed tears of 
blood over thy prolonged disasters." — Amiy Dec., 14, 
1791. 

The next day, December loth, he left Paris defi- 
nitely, for London. While there he planned a work, 
in two volumes, entitled the Ecole a Citoijen. The 
following April (1792) the patriotic societies, at the 
instigation of the Cordelier's Club, invited the patriotic 
journalist to return, promising him their support 
and assistance in the circulation of his joumaL The 
fact that Petion had replaced Bailly as Maire may 
have contributed in some measure to induce Maxat to 
accept this proposal, or it may be that his burning 
zeal could not allow him to rest, and that he 
had already decided to return to the struggle. 
Whether or no, we find, on the 12th of April, the 
oriers once more announcing the reappearance of the 
Aini du Peuple^ after four months* suspension. At 
the head of the first seven numbers appeared in full 
the minute of the Cordelier's Club, in which 

e "People's friend*' was invited to resume his 

labours. Many things had happened during his ab- 

; among them, a law had been passed declaring 
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the king's brothers and the emigrants generally, in a i 
state of aconsation. This denoted a distinct advance / 
in revolutionary policy. Lafayette was now, mbnP" *^ 
over, beyond the frontier. On the 20th of April war 
was declared against Austria, a stop greeted with 
great applau^ on all sides — each party hoping to 
gain by it^Our journalist alone saw its folly, and 
denounced the measure, not merely as a iiseless ex- 
I>enditure of blood and money, but as a dangerous 
manoeuvre to distract the people from national affairs 
and to frustrate or delay the accomplishment 'of the 
llevolution^ The only means of preventing it would 
have been '' to retain as hostage among us Louis XYI., 
his wife, his sou, his daughter, and his sisters," and 
to have held them responsible for the course of events. 
—Ami, No. 634. 

[Marat's opinion regarding the war was the be- 
ginning of that schism between him and the Gfiron- 
dists, which subsequently ossimied such gigantic 
proportions. 

The " Girondins," or the " Brissotins," as they 
were at. this time called, fi'oni their leader Brissot, 
were a species of Republican constitutionalists — 
Homines (VEtat, as Marat characteristically dubs 
them. Their political programme was f federalism.) 
They were, as it is well kno^v^l, essentially the most 
brilliant party in the Assembly, comprising among 
their number the greatest orators in the coimtry ; but 
they were, withal, simply Ehetoricians, Bourgeois 
politicians, and hod no conception whatever of the 
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dgoroiiR action TiecewMny in the crisis through which 
Prance was passing. As a consequence, apart from 
all consideration of the intrinsic merit of their pro- 
gramme, they were simply an obstruction to the 
progress and solidarity of the evolution. 

In the acance of May 3rd, Marat is denounced in 
the Assembly by the Girondin Deputy Beugnot, as 
a sanguinary regicide ; on account of an article 
wherein he suspects certain generals of treason, and 
warns the army to be on its guard. The result is as 
often before. We read in No. 650 : " They have 
laimched against me a decree of accusation ; I am 
ready to appear before any equitable tribunal, but I 
will not give myself up to tyrants, whose satellites 
doubtless have orders, if not to murder me during 
my arrest, at least to keep me confined in a dimgeon. 
Only let the conscript-fathers, who persecute me, 
cite me before an English tribunal, and I engage, the 
jN'och verbal of their sitting, in my hand, to get 
them condemned to gaol as con\'iets." This of 
course meant that he intended again to adopt a 
subterranean life. For a whole week nothing was 
heard of him. The presses of the Ami had been 
sacked, as in the old Lafayette days. During his con- 
cealment his enemies took great pains to circulate a 
felse Ami^ a number 650, of which he says, "the 
tasteless and disgusting style of this false and 
ignoble print, is only suited to the atrocities they 
would make me advocate, and to the caliminies 
pouzed forth in the letter pretended to have been 
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addressed to me/' After the decree of the 3rd of 
May, the seal of Marat's persecutors, became hotter 
than ever, the result being, that before long his 
concealment had become habitual, vazying only 
in point of degree. We may judge when the 
pursuit was hottest, by the hiati occurring in the 
appearance of the Amiy thus in June only two 
numbers saw the light, although imx)ortant events 
were taking place ; showing that the authorities had 
been for the nonce successful in closing the mouth of 
their enemy. From the 7th of July to the 7th of 
August, ten numbers in all, were published. The 
memorable 10th of August found Marat still in his 
concealment. He was not idle, however ; before the 
close of the contest at the Tuilleries, a placard bearing 
his signature was to be read in all quarters of th^ city. 
The folloAving are a few extracts froni it. (^ The 
glorious day of the 10th of August, 1 792 j may prove 
decisive for the triumphs of liberty, if you know how^ 
to profit by your advantages ! Dread the reaction ; 
I repeat to you, your enemies will not spare you 
should they come back to power.*' " No one has a 
greater horror of bloodshed than myself, but to 
1^ prevent its flowing in streams, I exhort you to 
sacrifice some dropsX But above all things hold the 
king, and his wife and son as hostages, and 
the moment that his definitive sentence shall be pro- 
nounced, let him be shown at least four times daily to 
the people. Tremble, tremble, lest you let slip this 
imique opportunity which the tutelar genius of 
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France has secured to you of escape from the abyss, 
and assurance of liberty." Instant dissolution of the 
Assembly is advocated, and arrest of reactionary 
members. 

In this placard is to be found again enunciated 
the principle of revolutionary policy before alluded 
to. The perhaps somewhat summary sacrifice of 
two or three ringleaders of reaction, whose past 
conduct has proved them simply either ruthless 
catei-ers for their o'wti particular class, or unprin- 
cipled plotters for private interests, rather than a 
straining of the principle of * mercy' (in itself one 
of the great tests of progress) into an excuse for 
allowing such men as this the opportunity of 
violating in the most flagrant manner (though with 
all the odour of respectability), the commonest 
principles, of himianity and justice. (The history of 
French revolutions has taught the wisdom of this MvT( 
iriftYinij and on more than one occasion has its 
Delect caused * streams ' of French blood to floTti 
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CHAPTER VI. V t> 

( With the 10th of August a new era oommenced. lOf^ 
\ lloyolism was finally and completely overthrown, 
{jBud the Republic de fncio eatablished. The 
foUoNving, Marat, emerging from his cellar, indemni- 
fied himself, to some extent, for his own stolen 
presses, by demanding, and obtaining, those of the 
Royal printing office. His journal reappeared on 
the 13th; the nxmiber, treating of the proposed 
election, of a National Convention. 

Early in September he was nominated member of 
the ^Committee of Public Safety; a body whose 
function it was to search out, and arrest, conspirators. 
Its members were nominated by the commime, 
whose decrees it was charged with executing. The 
** People's friend" had a Tribune jmrUculikro assigned 
to him. \The 10th of August thus raised him from 
a fugitive in a cellar, to the occupant of an important 
public post/ *' Marat is the conscience of the Hdteh' 
df' VifJ^y** said one of its members. As a member 
of the mimicipality, Marat has received a full 
share of responsibility for the September massacres. 
Did he use his influence in any way direct or indirect 
to instigate the summary executions, which took 
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place during the first week in September, outside the* 
prisons of Paris ? On this point I will again quote 
Mr. Bowen-Gfraves. '^Marat's part in these last 
terrible events has been constantly and grossly mis- 
represented. He had long foreseen and foretold 
what would happen if foreign invasion found Paris- 
in a state of chaos. The predicted crisis had now 
arrived. On the east the Grermans are at the Ther- 
mopyle of Prance. A step more, the Eevolution 
sinks beneath them. On the west the standard of the 
Yendean insurrection is already raised. Between 
the two lies Paris, in hardly dormant civil war. 
Boyalty is overthrown, but royalism is rampant.. 
The Swiss guards, the rank and file have fallen, 
sacrificed to their fidelity to a master who had 
deserted and forgotten them ; but officers, courtiers, 
eheraliers dc j)Oi'gnardy are lively as ever — ^intriguing,, 
plotting, vapouring in street and cafe, openly rejoic- 
ing in the triumph which German armies ^viU give- 
them; measuring, compasses in hand, the distance 
between Verdun and Paris. The newly-formed 
tribunal is inefficient ; acquitting men, notorious for 
their part in the intrigues, which were the cause of 
all the eviL Lafayette, with his army, is believed 
to* be marching on Paris to restore the monarchy. 
Bepublicans knew well enough what such restoration 
would meaxi. The horrors of Montauban, Aries and 
Avignon are written in history, to show how well- 
ioonded were their fears. And in the midst of all 
this came the tidings, that the one strong place* 
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between Paris and the enemy, is besieged ; that its- 
resistance is a question hardly even of days. Then, 
while the tocsin was clanging, and the alarm cannon 
roaring, and the GKrondin minister conld find 
nothing better to suggest, with his imseasonable- 
classicism, than carrying into the South the statue 
of liberty, Paris answered with one instinct to 
Danton's thundering defiance, and perpetrated that 
tremendous act of self-defence at which we shudder 
to this day. The reaction hid its head and cowered ; 
the coalitions shrank back appalled ; and within the 
month, the ragged volimteers of the Republic were 
hurling bock, from the passes of the Argonne, the 
finest soldiery which Europe could produce." 

The whole position of affairs is summed up in the 
passages quoted. The Septembe r massa cres were Uie 
work of a populace driven to Ti despainng frenzy by 
the combination of circumstances above enume rated,. 
They were not the work of one party, much less of 
one man; but an ebullition of popular fury, acquiesced 
in, as a terrible necessity, by all parties and by all t 
leading men of the Kevolution. It matters not that 
the actual perpetrators were comparatively few in 
nimiber ; this indeed the rather proves t^^jsmssaccgg 
simpl y the expression of a wide-spread public feelin 
as otherwise they would certainly not have been 
tolerated, when a single corps of the 50,000 National 
Guards, then in Paris, could have arrested or dis- 
persed at the shortest notice, all engaged in them. 

It matters not that the Girondin party subsequently 
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-endeavoured to make the Commune the scape-goat in 
the matter; this was an obvious piece of party tactics. 
They themselves must have considered the massacres 
necessary at the time, otherwise as Marat himself 
expressed it, their inaction would have been the most 
heinous of crimes. 

Were these summary executions imder the peculiar 
circumstances excusable ? * This is a question unne- 
cessary to enter upon at length in this i)lace ; there can 
be no doubt, they were really believed at the time to be 
the only alternative to the annihilation of the Revo- 
lution, and of all who had taken any part in it, and 
the subjugation of France by the European coalition. 
It is in this light we must regard the letter to the 
departments, justifying the massacres, signed by the] 
members of the commune, Marat among them, t This J 
letter was an atrocious document, many will say. 

* A distinction must be made between the mere fact of sum- 
mary executions of conspirators ; which was all the leading men 
desired, and the atrocities attending the massacres, solely the 
work of the frenzied creatures actuaUy engaged in them. 

t The part especially relating to the massacres is as follows : — 
llie Conmiune of Paris hastens to inform its brethren of the 
Departments that a portion of the furious conspirators deiained 
in the prisons have been put to death by the people, an act of 
juBtioe which seemed indispensable to hold in terror the legions of 
traitors hidden within their walls at the moment when it was 
About to march on the enemy, and doubtless the whole nation 
After the long series ol treasons that have led it to the brink of 
the abyss will hasten to adopt a measure so necessary to the 
puUio safety and all the French will cry like the Fazisiaas, "We 
Mn muching on the enemy, but we will not leaye behind us 
brigands, who would murder our wives and ohildren." 
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Uuder the peculiar circumstanoos, in which it wa» 
written, one might well Le (li8i)08e(l, to excuse it ; 
however, be it so ; it was an atrocious document, and 
** September ** was inexcusable. Yet does it not seem 
somewhat singular, that humanity as represented by 
the bulk of " Itespcctability," sliould shudder at, and 
curse "with every epithet of opprobrium the agents of 
Paris in September 1702, and 8i)oak Avith the utmost 
respe<;t of the agents of Versailles, in May 1871 ? 
September 1792—1,080 or at most 2,000 slain, all 
after some trial, however brief, by a populace in a 
burHt of desparing rage ; May 1871, obscure prisoners 
of war maltreated and slaughtered daily in small 
numbers for a month, — this consimimated in the 
moment of victory, by a carnage estimated officially 
at 1 0,000 ? Yet viewed in its true light, it is not at. 
all strange. To the mind of " llospectability " the dif- 
ference consists precisely in this, — that in one case the 
victims were respectable well-to-do upholders of 
"** order," while the perpetrators had emerged from ' 
the depths of St.-Antoine, — on the other, the 
victims were only poor workmen. National Guards, 
while their murderers were acting under instructions 
from a government representing religion and pro- 
perty. 

That Marat personally and directly caused the 
death of a single individual, during the September 
affair, we have not a shadow of proof ; indeed the 
negative evidence makes all the other way, for in 
none of the three numbers of the Ami published 
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between the 10th of August, and the first week in 
September, do we find any sign of a desire to . 
instigate lawless vengeance. There is a continuous 
goading on of the tribunals to definite and decided 
action. ** Hasten the trial of the traitors imprisoned 
in the Abbaye. If the sword of justice, at this late 
period, do but strike these plotters and hypocrites, 
we shall hear nothing more said about popular 
executions." Here and there a hint, that if the 
appointed tribunal continues flagrantly to miscarry, 
justice must be secured by other means ; beyond this 
there is nothing to give colour to any assimiption of 
personal complicity in the events we have been 
^jjgasidering. 

Marat was elected on the eleventh of the month / 
of October member of Jhe Na tional Convention . 
—Rom that time the Ami du Peuple ceased to exist, 
and its place was taken by a new journal headed, 
Journal (h la Ripuhliqtw FraugaisCj par Maraty Ami 
du Peuplcy Deputi a !a Convention Nationale^ with a 
new motto, Ut redeat minenH alwat fortuna 8U])erbi8. 
Marat's election, as might be imagined, caused 
intense vexation and disquietude to the Qirondin 
party, then in office, who dreaded lest his influence 
as an orator, should equal that he had already 
acquired as a journalist. 

It was, however, a fortnight before war was overtly 

declared. The occasion of the first skirmish was the 

. flitting of September 24th, in the debate, whidh 

preceded the passing of a law against provokers to 
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aAsassination, when the " PeopIe^s friend " was indi- 
rectly, but very unmistakably indicated ; indeed, the 
law itself was really aimed at him. The day foUowiixg 
the (2dth) a f luious onslaught was made. Petion was 
presiding on this occasion. Merlin opened fire with 
the words : *' I demand, that those who are ac- 
quainted with men in this assembly perverse enough 
to desire a dictatorship or a triumvirate shall point 
these out, that I may poignard them. I invite Deputj' 
Lasource, who stated yesterday that there existed in 
this assembly a dictatorial party, to indicate it to me, 
and I declare myself ready to poignard the first who 
would arrogate to himself the power of a dictator." 
A voice shouts out the name of Eobespierre. Dan- 
ton then rises, and, in a short speech, obliquely 
indicates Marat without naming him. Eobespierre 
follows, and, in a speech of some length, openly 
renoimces the friendship, political and otherwise, of 
the "People's friend" — ^both decline all responsibility 
for the acts of the Commune. Barbaroux then 
fiercely attacks the Commune, and demands its sup- 
pression. Finally, Cambon mounts the tribune, and 
says, " I have seen placards on the walls of Paris, stat- 
ing the only means for ensuring public safety to be 
the triimivirate, and these placards are signed "Marat" 
— such are the facts. Reply ! you who deny the pro- 
ject of establishing a dictatorial authority in Paris." 
Marat, hitherto silent, then rose to confront the 
convention ; he declaimed in full the artide wherin 
he had expressed his views respecting a dictator- 
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ship. Afitt\ 741. Tlie article in question concludes^ 

** Oh ! peuph hahillard^ si tu aavais agir ! " As soon 

as he had uttered these words, the assembly was 

thrown on all sides into violent disorder. Shouts 

of "to the guillotine" re-echoed from the Grirondins : 

a decree of accusation was about to be launched, 

when Marat mounted the tribune for the first time, 

and demanded to be heard. 

Silence being in some measure restored, he began, 

" I have a large nxmiber of personal enemies in ihis 

Assembly." " All, all ! " shouted the Convention, 

rising to its feet as one man. This interruption 

subsiding, he continued, fully avowed the article and 

the placard, and sought to justify the opinions 

contained in them, as to the desirability in view of 

the crisis, of one or two competent men whose 

patriotism and power of determination were alike 

beyond question, being intrusted with the helm of 

affairs.* Such was, he said, his opinion. If it was 

wrong, it was for the Grirondins or other dissentients 

to refute it : not to endeavour by senseless clamour 

to prevent his exercising his right of speech as a 

deputy. He had never conspired, he had never 

circulated his views in secret, but always proclaimed 

them " on the housetops," in a public joiimal, and on 

* Angunto Comte was of a similar opinion. ** Baring the 
atmggle for independence what was wanted was a yigorous dic- 
tatorship, combining spiritual with temporal powers ; a dictator- 
ship eren stronger than the old monarchy, and onlydisdnguised 
from despotism hj.its ardour in the cause of progress.**^ Comte*s 
•«PotttiT« Poaty/' ToL i^ page 92, translated bj Dr. Bridges. 
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the wmllfl of Parity with hit signaturB appended to 
them. He gare them forth as his own Tiews for 
the aooe[»tance or rejection of his fellow-dtisena. 
Surely he hod as great a right to do this as aaj 
other patriot. This maid^^n speech, by no means a. 
short one, and treating of various matters, was not 
concluded without many interruptions ; however, 
certain deputies secured for him the chance of de» 
fending himself, and concluding what he had to say. 
Just as he had ended, and was about to retire, he 
drew a pistol from his pocket, exclaiming, ** If the 
decree of accusation hod been launched, I would 
have bloxi'n my brains out at the foot of this tribune." 
•'This is the reward of three years of suffering 
and privation of every kind in the cause of 
liberty." The trenchant good sense contained in 
the speech, in the end effectually silenced all gain- 
sayers, and the Convention had no other course 
(however unwilling it was to adopt it), than to pass 
to the order of the day. 

There is one actor in the scene just described who, 
on account of his intimate relations with its prin- 
cipal figure, and the caliunnies which date their 
origin from him, should for a moment arrest our 
attention. This is Barbaroux, a young Marseillais, 
a pupil of Marat's in his professional days, as well 
as an enthusiastic friend. Upon the outbreak of the 
feud between Mountain and Gironde, he sided vehe- 
mently with the latter, and at the period om: narrative 
has now reached, had become a bitter enemy of his 
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former master. This master remarked of him on 
one occasion, "I have had special relations with 
Barbaroux at the time when he was not tormented 
with the mania of playing a role. He was then a 
-good yoimg man, who liked studying with me." 
And in the Journal de la Repuhliqiie^ a private letter 
was published, addressed to its editor by Barbaroux a 
few months previously, terminating thus : " Whether 
I am right or wrong in my opinions, the truth or 
falsehood of my intellect will never change my 
lieart I shall alwaj^s remain at once your friend 
and companion in misfortune." 

Unlike the Girondins, Marat did not wait till his 
opponents were dead, and defence impossible, before 
he made his accusations ; but Barbaroux published, 
after the death of the hated montairjnardy letters ' 
pretended to have been received from him, which, if 
genuine, would have had enormous weight had they 
l)een produced during the struggle between Moun- 
tain and Gironde, ^vhen the latter was raking up 
«veiy possible circimistance against the ''moun- 
taineers " in general, and Mai^at in particular. They 
were not then produced, although Barbaroux was 
among the foremost of his detractors, and for a very 
good reason, they were at the time non-existent, their 
origin dating from some period between Barbaroux's 
flight from Paris and his death in 1794.* 

* For a full diaoiuHiion of the relations between Barbaroux and • 
Haiat, including an examination into the genuineneis of the 
ktten in question, tee B9ug$ari^ Tome t., ptiffe 126 ei seg. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The Girondin's, notwithstanding the fiasco of the 
2()th of September, were not long before they re- 
turned to the charge. On October the 8th, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety was indicted in the matter of 
the September administration, the " People's friend," 
as its cliief member, being of course included in this 
indictment. Yolaze made a well - studied speech, 
asserting that innocent persons had perished in the 
massacres of that mo^th — a statement somewhat be- 
side the mark, inasmuch as the massacres had neither 
been ordered nor supervised by tlie committee, but, as 
we before remarked, were the culminating point of a 
popular deliriimi — ^the result of the general fever of the 
epoch being worked upon by a special combination 
of circimistances. Valaz^'s speech continued to criti- 
cise the conduct of the committee in various matters, 
notably the arrests preceding the massacres, but as 
soon as it was concluded, Marat rose, and silenced all 
further comment by remarking that the time allotted by 
the convention for the investigation of the papers of the 
oonmiittee was four months, whereas, Valaz^, having 
scarcely had time to glance through them, proceeded 
at once to make his report. 
It was during the month of October that Marat 
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made his celebrated visit to General Dumouriez, 
in the salon of the comedian Talma. Two Parisian 
volunteer battalions had been accused of massacribg 
four Prussian soldiers, who had deserted to the 
French ranks. There was an official report, from 
the general to the convention, on the subject but no 
-detailed account had been given. The "People's 
friend" insisted upon having a proces-verbal of the 
whole circumstance. To this end he ^'isited in person 
all the departments of the war ministry, but no 
further information could he acquire. Learning, 
however, that on a particular evening Dumouriez was 
to be present at a bal manque given by the actor Tahna, 
lie resolved to take advantage of this circumstance to 
•obtain a personal interview. 

On his arrival at the house, in the company of two 
friends, he was announced by Santerre (who was 
acting as gentleman usher on the occasion) in a loud 
voice. On entering the apaiiment he discovered 
numerous Girondins amongst the pai-ty. Pressing 
through the crowd, and stepping up to Dumouriee, 
le addressed him in the followng terms : — 

** We are members of the national convention, and 
we come, sir, to beg you to give us some explanation 
relative to the affair of the * two battalions, the Mau- 
conscil and the RepuhUcaHj accused by you of hanng 
murdered f om: Prussian deserters in cold blood. We 
have searched the offices of the military committer 
and those of the war department ; we caimot there 
£nd the least proof of the crime, and nobody can 
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furnish information on theso subjects but youxself. 
We l)eg you to say whetbor you know all the oir- 
oumstanoes of tbe affair." 

" Certainly, of my own knowledge." 

'* Then it is not merely a confidential denunciation 
made by you on the faith of 21. Duchasseau P " 

'' But, gentlemen, when I assert a thing, I think I 
ought to be believed.*' 

'' Sir, if we thought as you do on that point we 
should not have come hither. We have great reasons 
to doubt. Several members of the military committee 
have informed us that these pretended Prussians weore 
four French emigrants." 

" Well, gentlemen, if that were the cose P " 

**Sir, that would absolutely change the state of 
the matter. It is the circimistances which provoked 
the murder that it is important to know. Now, 
letters from the army state that these emigrants 
were discovered to be spies, sent by the enemy, and 
that they even rose against the National Guards." 

** What, sir, do you then approve the insubordina- 
tion of the soldiers ? " 

^* No, sir, I do not approve the insubordination of 
the soldiers, but I hate the tyranny of the officers. 
I have too much reason to believe that this is a 
machination of Duchasseau against the patriot bat- 
talions, and the manner in which you have treated 
ihem is revolting." 

**yL Marat, you are too warm. I cannot enter 
into explanations with you." 
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At this jmioture Dumouriez walked off, but he- 
was followed by Marat's two friends, while the latter 
himself had some further conversation with the aide*^ 
de-camps and other officers in tJie salon ; the visit 
then terminated. 

** I was indignant at all that I heard, and at all 
the atrocity I suspected, in the odious conduct of our 
generals. As I could not bear to stay any longer, I 
loft the party, and I heheld with astonishment, in 
the adjoining room, the doors of which were ajar, 
several of Dumouriez's heiduks, with drawn swords 
at their shoulders. I know not what could have been 
the object of this ridiculous farce ; if it was contrived 
for the purpose of intimidating me it must be ad- 
mitted that the varlets of Dumauriez entertain high 
notions of liberty. Have patience, gentlemen, we 
will teach you to know it. Meanwhile, rest assured 
your master dreads the point of my pen much more 
than I fear the swords of his ragamuffins." 

This scene would surely be no inapt one for a 
painter. The "People's friend," short of stature, 
shabbily-dressed, the very antithesis of his sur- 
roimdings the biilliantly-lighted ball-room, i*eplete 
with all the colours of the rainbow ; the figure with 
whom he is conversing bedizened from head to foot 
with gold lace and insignia, and surrounded by 
gaily-attired courtisans. 

No sooner was the incident brought before the 
convention than the Grironde became beside itself 
xage, even sinking to threats of personal 
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violence. Indeed, its Togo was now fast growing 
4iltogether ungovomable, and reckless even of the 
commonest principles of decency. Grangs of GKron- 
•dins, National Guards, and Marseillais patrolled the 
streets, shouting " 2>< teie do Marat Robespierre et Dan' 
tony ct (if tofts ceux qui Ich d^fcndyont. A Qui — " 
They stoj^iKKl under Marat's window in the Hue des 
Cordeliers, threatening to set fire to the house. 
Such was the danger as to necessitate the suspension 
of the Journal de la Repuhliquc during the first 
week in November. 

Within the Convention the excitement raged more 
violently than in the street. The " People's friend " 
never rose to speak but his voice was instantly 
drowned by yells and hisses. We read in the 
Journal de la Bipttblique (No. 46), "I have twice 
sought to present my views to my colleagues as 
•clearly and simply as possible ; but as I was imable 
to develop them at any length, they have pro- 
duced no effect ; it only remains for me to appear 
on great occasions to foil the plots of the cri- 
minal faction {Le.y the Girondins), and to defend 
the rights of the people." To show how completely 
isolated he was, even within the moxmtain itself, I 
subjoin an extract from the sitting of the Jacobin's 
Club, of Sunday, December 23rd. Robert — "It is 
very astonishing that the names of Marat and Bobes- 
pierre are always coupled together. Marat is a 
patriot; he has excellent qualities, I admit — ^but 
how different is he from Bobespierre ? The latter 
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is disoreety moderate in his means; whereas Marat 
is exaggerated, and has not that discretion which 
characterises Sobespierre. It is not sufficient to be 
a p9,triot ; in order to serve the people usefully, it 
is necessaiy to be reserved in the means of execution,. 
and most assuredly Bobespierre surpasses Marat in 
the means of execution," &c. Bourdon — ''We ought 
long sinoe to have acquainted the affiliated societies* 
with our opinions of Marat. How could they ever 
connect Bobespierre and Marat together? Bobes- 
pierre is a truly virtuous man, with whom we 
have no fault to ^ find from the commencement of 
the Bevolution. (^Bobespierre is moderate in his 
means, whereas likGlhit is a violent writer,Vyho does 
great harm to the Jacobins (murmurs) ; and besides,, 
it is right to observe that Marat does us great in- 
juiy with the National Convention. The deputies 
imagine that we are partisans of Marat, we are 
called Maratists ; if we show that we duly appreciate 
Marat, then you will see the deputies draw nearer ta 
the mountain, where we sit, you will see them come 
into the bosom of this society, you will see the 
affiliated societies which have gone astray, rally 
around the cradle of liberty. If Marat is a patriot, 
he will accede to the motion I am going to make, 
Marat ought to sacrifice himself to the cause of liberty.. 
I move that his name be erased from the list of 
members of this society." This motion excited some 
applause, violent murmurs in part of the hall, andl 
vehement agitation in the tribunes. 
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Dufoumy^ ''I opposo tho motion for expelling 
Marat from tho society (vehoment applauBe)i I will 
not deny the difference that exists between Marat 
and Hobcspiorre. These two writers, who may 
resemble one another .in patriotism have very striking 
'differeneos. They have both served the cause of the 
people, but in different ways. Robespierre has 
defended tlie true principles, ^vith method, with firm- 
ness, and ^vith all-becoming discretion ; Marat on 
the contrary, has frequently passed the bounds of 
sound reason and pnulonce. Still though admitting 
the difference that exists between Marat and Robes- 
pierre, I am not in favour of the erasure. It is possi- 
ble to be just without being ungrateful to Marat — ^he 
has been useful to us, he has served the Revolution 
with courage (vehement applause from the society and 
tribunes.) There would be ingratitude in striking 
him out of tho list. (" Yes, yes," from all quarters.) I 
conclude with proposing that the motion of Bourdon 
be rejected, and that merely a letter be written to the ' 
aflSliated societies to acquaint them with the difference 
that we make between Marat and Robespierre. (Ap- 
plause.) This motion was in the end adopted. As 
an instance of this dobateable Jacobin's influence with 
the people I may cite on the other hand another 
incident of a different kind. " It is some days now 
that I was addressed by some Marseillais with the 
words, Marat, your party, increases every day — ^we 
belong to it. I replied. Comrades, I have no party ; 
I do not wish, any, only be happy and free, that is 
all I desire." Journal d<f la Eepubliqup^ No. 80. 
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f r On the occasion of the King's trial, Marat voted 
C ^* death without respite " in the following terms : — 
"With the full conviction I have that Louis is the prin- 
cipal author of the misfortunes which caused so much 
Uood to flow on the 10th of August, and of all the 
massacres which have sullied France since the Revo- 
lution — ^I vote the death of the tjTant within 24 
hours." The nation, he said, had a right to pro- 
nounce judgment, and Louis had been guilty of what 
the law held to be the most heinous crime possible to 
oommit, he had sought to betray France into the 
hands of the European coalition. While proceedings 
were pending he repeatedly received letters from 
royalists offering bribes for him to vote in favour of 
acquitted or banishment, or even to say one word in 
behalf of the accused, — " If you will but do it we are 
prepared to lay down a hundred thousand 6cus." 
Our journalist replied in laying these letters before 
the Committee of public safety ; "I am for the people. 
I shall never be but for them. That is my pro- 
fession of faith " {Journal No. 79).* 

The death of the King brought with it no - re- 
conciliation between Mountain and Gironde ; indeed, 
the zeal of parties in the Convention broke out 
with redoubled fury. Mr. Carlyle remarks that the 

* To shew, however, that ]SIarat had no bitter feeling of pre- 
judice against the royal personage, I may quote what he says in 
his journal when describing the trial : " 11 8*e»t comportio la bmrrt 
m€€C dt'eenee. Qu* il aurtkU iti grand u met yeux HI avait eU inno^ 
unt"' It is the man who wrote these words who is so often 
deseribod as destitnte of the commonest feelings of humanity. 
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last act performed in unison by all the paitiea in 
the Assembly was the attendanoe at the funeral of 
LGj)olletior St. Forgoau, who was assassinated in a 
^qfey by a Iloyalist, as one of those who had voted 
" death," on the evening foUo^^dng the King's execu- 
tion. In this ceremony singular unanimity was 
displayed, deputies of various shades — Marat among 
them — making speeches on the occasion. 

With the new year, the all-absorbing question had 
become one of " Mountain " or " Gironde." Outside 
the walls of the Convention, in the street, the great 
question was one of broad, within the last few months 
the scarcity having been steadily on the increase. 
The amtjmU^ or paper-money, had lately much 
•deteriorated in value. The fanners and oomdealers 
refused to sell except at exorbitant prices. Many 
persons were making capital out of the public cala- 
mity. It was these forestallers who roused Marat's 
indignation to such a fever pitch, and led, on the 
morning of the 25th, to the publication of that 
memorable passage in his journal : ** In every 
coxmtry where the * rights of the i)eople ' is not an 
•empty phrase, ostentatiously recorded on paper, the 
racking of a few shops, at the doors of which the 
*' forestallers ' were hanged, would soon put a stop to 
those malversations that are dri>'ing five millions of 
men to despair, and causing thousands to perish of 
want ! Will the deputies of the people do nothing 
more than prate about their sufferings, and never 
jpropose any remedy to relieve them P " 
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It is easy enough to denomiee a passage like the- 
above, as inciting to plunder and massacre, and this- 
has been done hundreds of times by those, who have 
not the remotest conception of the real character of 
Marat, or of the motives which inspired his conduct. 
\ There has probably never lived a man who so keenly 
\ felt the sufferings of his fellow-men. He felt as in his 
own person the misery of the masses. What wonder 
then, if this sense led him sometimes to say things 
which would not have been said by one who had felt 
less ! This moreover, at a time when chronic civil 
war was the order of the day; at such a highly 
wrought epoch as that of the French Eevolution. 
The passage quoted must be read side by side with 
other passages, showing that although the means 
suggested may have been injudicious and anarchical,, 
the principle involved was one laid down by 
Marat, years previously. "In a world full of the 
possessions of others, and where the indigent have 
nothing to call their own, they are obviously reduced 
to perish of hunger. Now, since they derive nothing 
but disadvantages from society, are they obliged to 
respect its laws ? Doubtless, no ! If society aban- 
dons them they re-enter a state of nature, and when 
they reclaim with force their rights, which they would 
not have parted ^vith, except to secure greater- 
advantages, all authority that opposes them is 
tyrannical, and the judge who condemns them to^ 
death is a cowardly assassin." * The source of in* 

* Plan de L^ginlAtion Oriminelle. 
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spiratioiiy from whenoe this passage is drawiif will be- 
apparent to eveiy one ; it will be equally obTioua tbat 
the passage in the Journal de la RSpublique is only n. 
deductive application of this principle. Yet even 
though we may repudiate the method of Bousseau; ia. 
not the principle involved defensible on other grounds 
than those of the ** Social contract? " Does not the* 
answer lie in the view we take of the uses of property — 
unconditionally selfish or conditionally social; if the- 
latter view bo adopted, does it not logically follow, 
that the extraordinary hoarding up of the necessaries, 
of life for commercial purposes, in a period of scoroity 
—or, in other words, the taking advantage of publio 
calamity for purposes of solf-oggrandisement, even 
though it be done under cover of the ordinary laws of 
trade— is in itself a crime deserving the severest pun- 
shment. But it must be borne in mind that the- 
paragraph in question was not the cause of the riots. 
— ^these had begun some days before. It was hunger,. 
X-* not Marat, which swayed the queues at the baker's 
I I shops, and made them overflow the neighbouring- 
• v^streets. 

M. Bougeart, speaking of this matter, says : — ^^ I 
know that against death from hunger our profound 
legislators have invented the bayonet of the gendarme, 
or the convict's prison. I know that it is good taste, 
good manners, true reUgion, sound philosophy, and 
above all, a guarantee of personal safety to be of the 
opinion of the legislator ; but is it more humane, is . 
it more just f Take note, readers : for so long as* 
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jou have not replied, I shall be of the opinion of 
Marat, and I assure yon, in the name of human con- 
Bcience, I shall make some proselytes." 

The following is an epitome of some of the circum- 
stances attending this affair of the '^ forestallers," or 
bread riots: — On the 24th February, Procureur 
Chaumette made a report on the subject of the want 
of means of subsistence in Paris, before the Council 
General. He demanded an advance of four millions; 
the Girondins objected to this, as a special favour 
shewn to one town. Whilst the debate went on 
hotly in the Chamber, pillaging of provision shops 
went on in the street. 

The following day, the 25th, there was a deputa- 
tion to the convention, to protest against the riotous 
scenes of the previous day. Barrere, who led the 
debate which followed, spoke of all the troubles as 
the work of ultra-patriots, hinted at a particularly 
mischievous ultra-patriot, but did not dare to men- 
tion names. Sallis then rose, *' I come to denounce 
to you," said he, *'one of the instigators of these 
troubles, it is Marat." He then read the article in 
full, containing the passage about the '' forestallers." 
No sooner had he concluded, than the whole assembly 
Tose in indignation. Marat rushed to the tribune 
and commenced a speech in which was repeated the 
substance of what he had written a day or two pre- 
viously in his journal, drawing a difference between 
the instigators and the real sufferers. It is inoon- 
te6t3>l6 he had written, that the oapitalists, agents, and 
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monopoliserty are nearly all supporters of the atieiet^ 
rigime. ''As I see no chance of changing their 
hearts — I see nothing but the total destruction of 
this accursed conspiracy, that could give tranquillity 
to the state. To-day it redoubles its energy to distress 
the people by the exorbitant price of bread, the first 
necessary of life. Since there is no law to punish 
monoj)olisers, the people has a right to take justice 
into its own hands." However dreadful it may 
sound when enunciated by Marat this is a principle 
practically adopted under all circumstances where 
ordinary law is ineffective ; only usually in the in- 
terest of " property," rather than against its abuse. 
It should be remembered by those who shudder at 
the words of Marat, that at this very period, and for 
long after, even the common law of England caused 
human beings to be hanged by the dozen every week^ 
for trivial offences, such as stealing a loaf of bread ; 
and yet the supporters and executors of these laws, 
are not execrated as monsters, but are mildly said to 
have been unnecessarily severe in their views of jus- 
tice. Marat, because under extraordinary circum- 
stances, he thought an example necessary, from 
among those who were reducing the people of Paris 
to starvation, is denoxmced as a sanguinary dema- 
gogue. 

Marat had never learnt the right of property to 
outrage humanity, any more than he had learnt the 
right of office, however high, to outrage justice. His 
principle was, that of . him who possessed much^ 
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whether in the shape of wealth or power, much 
should be required ; that wealthy or official criminals 
.Reserved a punishment tenfold greater than ordinary 
•<!riminal8. 

On the conclusion of his speech Buzot moved the 
order on the proposition that " M. Marat be decreed 
accused." "The law is precise," he said, "but M. 
Marat quibbles about its expressions ; the jury will 
1)6 embarrassed how to act, and wo have no wish to 
give M. Marat a triumph in the very face of justice." 
•Several propositions were then made, a resolution 
being ultimately passed, that all the instigators of 
^e riots should be without distinction cited before the 
•ordinary tribimals. " Good," exclaimed Marat, 
^ then pass an Act of Accusation against myself that 
the Convention may prove it is devoid of all shame." 

Great excitement ensued on the utterance of these 
words, but> it was ultimately adopted that Marat 
should be sent, with the remaining accused, before 
the ordinary tribimals ; the executive power, however, 
in as far as the former was concerned, did not pursue 
the matter any further. The two following numbers 
of the Journal de la Rejmhliqne are devoted to expla- 
nations of his conduct in the matter, and to a discus- 
sion on the causes of the famine. "The cause of 
this scourge which distresses us lies in the mass of 
paper money {amgnaUi)y of which the value diminishes 
in inverse ratio to its multiplication. Now, diminu- 
iian in value implies an increase in the price of ne- 
cwMflrieB; soon they will be so high that it will be 
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imponible for the indigeut to obtain them. • • • I 

foresaw those disorders three years ago, and I then 

did all in my power to oppose the system of auignaU 

J — above all, of amtjHtih of small value.* It is not 

y by petty exjHxlients that one succeeds in remedying 

/. the unfortunate oousequeiices of a fundomentaUj 

\ vicious measure. The only eif ectual one is that whiob 

I proposed at the time — viz., to cancel the national 

debt, by paying without delay the creditors of the 

' state, each with a national bond . . . rather than set 

afloat a large quantity of forced paper money^ of 

which the least inconvenience is the discredit the 

want of public confidence inseparable from it, in- 

vaiiably entails," &c., &c. 

* In liU pamphlaU agaixiBt Keokar and alio in Um Ami im 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

I 

Early in March the Journal de la RepuhUquc ceased 
to exist, owing to the fact that Locroix accused its 
editor of carrying on a profession — -that of a jour- 
nalist, while he was at the same time fulfilling the 
office of deputy to the Convention, it being illegal for 
a deputy to engage in any other occupation. Marat 
deftly parried this stroke by altering the name of 
his paper to that of Publiciste do la Hejruhliqtie Fran* 
false, Ohscrvatimis aux Fmngaisy do Marat ^ Ami du 
PeuplCj Depute d la Contention Nationale. Of course 
no one could object to a deputy merely publishing 
his observations to his constituents, so with this the 
matter dropped. 

A somewhat singular incident occurred at the 
sitting of the 13th of March. A section of volunteers 
presented itself at the bar of the Convention, 
demanding amongst other things a decree of oo- 
cusation against Dumouriez and his f^tat fnq/or ; 
this would have been the height of inexpediency, 
inasmuch as Dumouriez was just at this time in the 
midst of his conquests, being about to enter Holland. 
Marat, commenting on the object of this deputation, 
remarked, ** I have already exposed these atrocious 
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plots, tho political Uaisom of Diimauriez, his rela- 
tions with tho court ; I nevertheless regard Iiim as 
intimately bound up with the public safety since the 
10th of August, and more particularly since the head 
of the tyrant has fallen beneath the sword of the law. 
lie is bound to us by the success of his arms, and I 
appear in this tribune to combat this insensate 
motion, as well as to raise my voice against perfidy 
towards a general. If the proposition were adopted, 
it would be equivalent to opening our doors to the 
enemy ; " passing on to another part of the petition, 
he says, ''I demand that the petitioners read the 
article of their petition, in which they desire the 
heads of Gensonne, Negniard, and Guadet (GKrondin 
deputies), atrocious crime tending to the dissolution 
of the Convention, and the loss of the countiy 
(imanimous applause). I have already raised my 
voice against these assassins. I have been to the 
popular society of the Cordeliers ; I have there preached, 
and confounded these orators led onby thearistocracy." 
At an early opportimity, however, he again mounted 
the tribune to expose the dangers menacing the 
country from the Girondin party, which he supposed 
meditated a coup (Petat, This story is a good one as 
exhibiting Marat in his true light, not as painted by 
prejudiced historians — a man whoso sole aim was the 
salvation of liberty — ^not a mere partisan but capable 
of calmly estimating what was expedient as well as 
what was just. 

It was not long after this that the final breach 

o 
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"between Moiintain and Grironde took place. vThe 
last important act of the Girondist^^ministration 
was tlie accusation and trial of Marat/ It had been 
their aim, as will have been seen, to ming this about, 
ever since the opening of the convention, and after 
the expiration of six months they succeeded. Marat 
had for a month past written repeatedly and with 
increasing severity against the chicanery of the 
(jirondist faction, and in No. 156 of the Pttblimte 
had drawn a parallel between its conduct and that of 
Dumouriez who had, by this time, reached the lowest 
stageof his unpopularity, havingfled across the frontier 
and been declared /tors (fr fa hi. On the 8th of April 
a deputation from the section Bon Comeil entered the 
Hall of the Convention to petition for the accusation 
of certain prominent Girondin deputies. Paris was 
shortly to pronoimce the fate of the whole party, but 
it did not contemplate succumbing without a desperate 
struggle. In the debate which followed the presenta- 
tion of the petition, Gxiadet, one of the deputies de- 
signated therein, spoke thus: — "Listen to what 
Marat says after the scenes of the pillage of the pro- 
vision shops. One has indeed reason to be astonished 
that the jieople should have risen for sugar and coffee. 
When the people do rise, it is necessary for them to 
he terrible in their vengeanceSi so many enemies have 
they to overthrow." Gnadet then read the following, 
a manifesto of Marat evoked liy Bumouriez's threat to 
march on Paris delivered on tlie 27ih of March, and 
hy his sabsequentdeflortkn ^-* 
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** The Society of the Friends of Libert y to it^ Brethren 

in the DejHtrtmeiits. 

" Friends, we are betrayed ! To arms ! To arms I 
Tlie hour is oome when the defenders of the ooimtzy 
must either conquer, or bury themselves beneath the 
^les of the Ilepublic. Frenchmen, never was your 
liberty in greater peril. Our enemies have now put 
the finishing stroke to their black perfidies, and to 
consummate them, Dumouriez, their aocomplioe, is 
about to march upon Paris. The manifest treason 
of the generals in league with him has not admitted 
of a doubt, but that the plan of rebellion, and this 
insolent boldness, are directed by the criminal faction,- 
which has, until the decisive moment, maintained 
him, and which has deceived us as to his conduct ; 
the menaces, the defeats, the plots of this traitor, of 
whose villainy in placing under arrest four commis- 
saries of the convention, which he would have at- 
tempted to dissolve, are sufficiently well known. 
But brothers and friends, your greatest dangers are 
in the midst of you. It is in the Senate that parri- 
cidal hands would tear ou^ your \'itals ! Yes, the 
comiter revolution is in the Government, in the 
National Convention. But already indignation 
inflames. your courageous citizenship. Come, then, 
Republicans, let us arm ! " 

On the conclusion of the quotation, Marat contents 
himself with uttering the simple words, " It is true." 
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A general shout of " to the Abbaye ! *' resounds 
from all sides. 

Valaze observes that the address was being circu- 
lated in the departments under the signature of 
Marat. Marat ascends the Tribxme. 

"What is the use of this talk?" he exclaims. 
They seek to deceive you with a chimerical con- 
spiracy, in order to smother up a conspiracy un- 
happily too real. There is, doubtless, no more 
revoking it. Dumouriez has himself put the seal to 
it, in declaring his intention of marching on Paris to 
secure the triumph of the faction calling itself the 
only sensible party in the Assembly, against the 
patriots of the Moimtain." 

Danton then spoke, urging the sacredness of a 
deputy, and suggesting that the accusations of Marat 
against the Girondists, and of the Grirondists against 
Marat, should be alike referred to the same com- 
mittee for consideration, and concluding, ** If Marat 
is culpable, he has no intention of escaping you ;" in 
which statement the latter acquiesced. Fearing lest 
the opportxmity of realising their intentions should 
slip out of their hands, the Girondists rallied to the 
charge in the i)erson of their deputy, Fonfrede, who, 
in a violent speech, after accusing Marat of every 
conceivable journalistic crime, moved a decree of 
accusation. Considerable discussion followed, but 
eventually the decree was referred to a committee for 
consideration, and Marat voted meanwhile to be 
placed under provinonal aixest at the Abbaye. 
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Violent murmurs from the tribunes greeted this de- 
•oision. A copy of the decree was immediately handed 
to the chief official on guard in the hall, and the 
** People's friend " was directed to the door. Patriots 
on all sides descended from the benches into the 
body of the building. They declared he should not 
be simmiarily arrested. The sentinels endeavoured 
to prevent his leaving the hall. The officer in pos- 
sessicm of the decree was fetched. It wlis found to 
be unsigned either by the President or the Minister 
of Justice, and was therefore invalid. Thereupon 
the accused left the hall, accompanied by a large 
crowd. It must be remembered that the manifesto 
to the departments constituted the main count of the 
indictment as submitted to the committee for con- 
sideration. The following day, on the reporter re- 
reading it to the Convention, it was greeted with 
imanimous applause from the Mountain, large 
numbers of deputies crowding to the bureau to affix 
their signature to it. The Girondist conspirators had 
conjectured that it might possibly have to be erased 
from the charge sheet, so they had supplemented it 
with two new accoxmts of accusation ; the first based on 
iin article recommending the dissolution of the Conven- 
tion, and the second on the old affair of the f orestallers 
imsuccessfully handled by them on a former occasion. 
The voting took place by Appel nominal and the 
decree of accusation was carried by a large majority. 
Marat still continued the publication of his paper, 
.although daily awaiting a simmions. This did not 
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arriye till the 22ndy and then onlj on great pressure 
from without, as the Girondins were anxious to post- 
pone the hearing of the case till they oould ** pack '^ 
the tribunal with their own men. 

On the morning of the 23rd, a notice of the faot 
appeared in the PMicinfCj " People, to-morrow your 
incorruptible defender will present himself before the 
Bevolutionaiy tribunal. He has always wished your 
happiness, his innocence will triimiph. His ene- 
mies will be confounded. He will come out of the 
struggle more worthy of you and will console himself 
in this new trouble by the hope of the advantages 
the cause of liberty, and of the country will derive 
from it." 

On the evening of the 23rd Marat constituted 
himself a prisoner. He was accompanied by numer- 
ous colleagues of the Convention, by a Colonel of the 
National Guard, &c. 

The next day, the 24th, the trial came on. The 
hall of the tribunal was early crowded, many i)ersons 
having remained there from over night, to ensure for 
themselves good places. On the proceedings com- 
mencing, Marat introduced himself with the words : 

** Citizens, it is not a criminal whom you see before 
youyit is the apostle and i tyrof li y ; it is only 
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.oause is yours. I defend my country ; I request you 
to preserve the most profound silence^ to depriye our 
enemies of the opportunity of sa}ring that the court 
had been influenced in any way." On being asked 
by the president whether ho had any remark to-make 
he recounted in a short and concise speech^ greeted 
with imanimous apphiuso, his various services to the 
revolution, from the publication of the * Chains of 
Slavery/ which had gone not a little way to prepare 
it, up to that time." Examined as to each article of 
the indictment, he refuted the idea of there being any 
criminal intention in anything he had written, and 
when asked finally whether he had anything further 
to say in his justification, in a speech of some length 
he ruthlessly criticised and cxj)osed the administra- 
tion of the Gii'ondins — especially their conduct 
towards the chiefs of the Mountain, the Commime, 
and the Sections. He also dwelt on the fact that his 
accusers had been compelled by popular pressure to 
abandon the original basis of the indictment and to 
substitute for this two new, or, rather, old char^;e8 
revived, which had nothing whatever to do 'with it, 
thereby exhibiting the malicious intent actuating 
them. " Full of confidence in the judgment, equity, 
and good citizenship of the tribunal, I myself desire 
the most rigid examination of this affair. Strong in 
the testimony of my cousoionco as to the rectitude of 
my intentions, and the purity of my citizenship, I do 
not ask for indulgence, but only for the most rigid 
justice. . . .'* "I desire a consecutive reading of 
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the denoxinoed numbers, for it is not from isolated 
and excised passages that one can judge the meaning 
of an author; it is only by reading what precedes 
and what follows that we can estimate his intentions 
rightly. ... If, after such a penisal, there remain 
any doubts, I am here to dispose of them." 

The President then put the usual questions to the 
jury, who, after an absence of tliree-quoiters of an 
hour, retiuned into com-t with an acquittal^couched 
in the most laudatory teims. Mimlt-tnen, tumhig 
to the Court, said, " Citizen jurors, and judges who 
comjiose the revolutionary tribunal, the lot of the 
traitors to the nation is in your hands ; pix)tect the 
innocent and punish the guilty, and the country will 
be saved." 

Scarcely was the acquittal pronoimced'than shouts 
of applause resoimded from coiu^, from staircases, 
from ante-chambers, and from coiridors. As the 
news spread, the crowds outside in the street took up 
the joyful acclamation, and it was ynih difficulty the 
"People's friend" resisted being borne aloft shoulder 
high by enthusiastic patriots. Crowds thronged the 
streets between the Palais de Justice and the hall of 
the Convention. A chair was procured, and the 
" People's friend" was carried along amid deafening 
shouts, crowned with oak garlands (which he was 
cx}mi)elled to wear, notwithstanding his having 
repudiated them when first offered). Never was such 
a triumph, known before in Paris. The ciowdi 
reached the Conventioa doarsy farced their way in. 
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and bore Marat in triumph to President Lasource's 
choir. A sapper named Rocher took upon himself 
the part of spokesman, and thus addressed him — 

"Citizen president, we return to you our brave 
Marat. We well know how to confoimd all his 
enemies. I have already defended him at Lyons, 
and I shall defend him here, and the first who would 
take the head of Marat, miuit first of all take the 
head of the sapper." 

Permission to defile was accorded; men, women, 
and children rushed in shouting, "Long live the 
liopublic, the Moimtain, and Marat ! " 

Marat ascended the tribune. "Legislators, the 
proofs of good citizenship, and of joy which resound 
throughout this building, are a homage rendered 
to the National representation, to a colleague in 
, whose person the sacred rights of a deputy have 
been violated. I have been perfidiously inculpated ; 
a solemn judgment has assured the triimiph of my 
innocence ; I bring you back a pure heart, and I 
shall continue to defend the "Eights of man," of 
the citizens and of the people, with all the energy 
nature has given me." 
C3 From that day the fate of the Grironde was sealed. 
At the same time, the people of Paris recognised at 
last, their friend at his real worth. His accusers 
woidd have killed him, but instead, they lifted him 
to the pinnacle of popularity. Paiis rang with his 
praises, and not merely Paris, for congratulations 
poured in on all aides from the departments. At 
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the same time Girondism was spreading rapidly^ 
especiallj in the South-East. At Lyons, 800 patriots, 
had been massacsred by the upholders of senatorial 
and bourgeois despotism, possibly assisted from 
behind by the remaining sycophants of aristooratia 
and Boyalist despotism. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the IGth of May, Isnord was elected President 
of the Chamber. Ahout the some time, the GKron* 
dists appointed a commission of twelve to examine 
into the acts of the Commune, which had been 
accused, among other things, of imprisoning a Juge 
dc Paix. 

This commission consisted of six llojalists, three 
GUrondins, and three xmdecided members. It com* . 
menced by arresting the president of a section. 
Ileceiving support and approval from its nominatora 
in this action, it continued in the same course, im» 
prisoning Substitute Hubert, whom, however, it was 
compelled to release the following day. It doubled 
the guard round the Convention Hall, taking good 
care to compose it of reactionary battalions, &o. 
Marat opened the sitting of the 27th of May by 
moving its dissolution. 

"They have sought," he says, "to deceive the 
people Avith an imaginary conspiracy to assassinate 
the ImnmcH (Petat,* No proof of such a conspiracy 

^ The Girondins haying pretended that the Mountain and tha 
Jaoobina were plotting an inaurrection in which to immolate them. 
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exists, or has ever existed." He asked what other end 
the Commission of twelve served, but the oppression 
of patriots, at the same time uttering the prophetic 
words, " if the patriots are driven to insurrection it 
will be your fault." " In conclusion, I demand thai 
the commission be suppressed as the enemy of liberty, 
and as tending to provoke that insurrection of the 
people only too likely to occur." 

A section then presents itself demanding the cital 
of the members composing the Commission before the 
Revolutionary tribunal, in company with the twenty- 
two principal Girondin deputies. The president, 
Ismard, replies that the Convention will not be intimi- 
dated into any action in the matter, to which Danton, 
*< such impudence is too much for us, we shall resist." 
A vote is then proposed to be taken on the question 
of dissolving the commission, but at this instant the 
announcement is made that the Convention is sur- 
rounded by troops and an armed mob, and that it ir 
no longer free ; Marat then asserts the Assembly to 
be the dupe of a stratagem invented by the ** criminal 
faction." The Minister of the Interior arriving, 
declares there is no danger. The Mayor also 
Touches for the quietude of the city. If troops 
suiTOimded the Convention, they were those chosen 
bgr the Commission. At six o'clock an attempt at 
adjournment is made, but foiled by the mountain, 
who vote Herault-Sechelles, president, in the place 
of Isnaid (who, besides being a Girondin, had 
achieved unenviable notoriety by his would-be pro- 
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pbetio threat, that the time should come when the 
traveller would ask on which side the Seine Paris 
stood), and end by decreeing the dissolution of the 
commission and enlargement of the arrested persons, 
I.0., the original motion of Marat. The following 
daj, the 28th, the contest renewed itself in the 
chamber, and the commission was re-established. On 
the 29th nothing noteworthy occured. On the 30th 
twenty-seven sections presented themselves in a 
body, demanding the destruction of the decrees of 
the Commission, and the arrest of all its members, 
and the sealing of their x>apcrs. 

The sitting of the 31st opened at six o'clock in the 
morning, to the sound of the generate and tocsin. The 
memorable insurrection, destined to annihilate Grirond- 
ism, was on foot. The minister of the interior declares 
it caused by the rehabitation of the commission. 

Tremendous excitement ensues in the Convention. 
But where is Marat? Not there. "I left the 
assembly," he says, "to deliberate on several im- 
portant matters mth the Committee of Public 
Safety, foreseeing that no measure would be carried 
in the Convention. From thence I went to the house 
of a citizen to obtain information respecting some 
aristocratic leaders of the section, Buttes dcs haulim. 
On my return, I discover a great crowd in the Rue 
Saint Nicaise ; I am recognized and followed by the 
crowd. From all sides resound cries against the 
Moimtain's want of energy. From all sides I hear 
demanded the arrest of traitor deputies and intriguers. 
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From all sides shouts of * Marat, save us.' -i\jiivecl 
at the Carrousel, I observe multitudes of citizens iu 
arms. The mob increases, always repeating the 
same ciy. I entreat the people not to follow me ; 
I enter the Tuillieries, and then the hotel of the 
Committee of Public Safety to be quit of them." 
{Piih/ijifCy 209). He there relates all that has hap- 
pened to the committee, and insists on the pressing 
imiK)rtance of an immediate dissolution of the 
obnoxious Commission of twelve. From thence he / 

repairs with the JJinire to the mimicipality, in order 
to prevent any disorderly movements. The Maire 
announces the object of the visit. Marat then says, 
" Citizens, the Committee of Public Safety is occupied 
with important measures for the punishment and 
repression of traitors. Keep yourselves in readiness ; 
"deploy your forces, and do not lay down your arms 
until you have made sure of your safety." 

On the President urging the necessity and duty of 
the people's employing strictly legal means to attain 
its ends, Marat replies, that the duty and interests of 
the people alike demand an observance of the law 
and the due support of public functionaries; but that 
when these mandatories abuse the confidence placed 
in them, traffic with its rights and betray its interests ; 
when they despoil, yez, and oppress, then the people 
has a right to restore to itself the powers delegated 
to them, to employ force to make them return to 
their duty, to punish those who have betrayed it, and 
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thus to save itself. " Citizons," he concludes, " you 
have no resource but yoiur own energy, present an 
address to the Convention demanding the punishment 
of deputies faithless to the nation ; keep in readiness 
and do not lay down your arms until you have ob- 
tained this." 

After first visiting the Committee of Public Safety, 
he returns to the Convention. There he finds a 
renewed demand has been mode for a decree of 
accusation against the twenty-two designated mem- 
bers, in addition to those constituting the Conmiission. 
Marat proposes the erasure from the list of incul- 
pated, of the names of Dussaulx, Lanthenos, and 
Ducas, whom he deemed more weak than sinning. 
On the Simday perfect calm reigned in Paris. On 
the 2nd of Jime a deputation from the Commune de- 
manded anew the decree of accusation as the only 
means of ensuring order. Instead of accepting tliis, 
the Convention simply invited those who were the 
subjects of the discord to resign. Marat thereupon 
offered to give in his own resignation if the decree 
were passed, a proposition which was about being 
carried, when an annoimcement was made that the 
Hall was surroimded by armed bands, meant to 
prevent the deputies from leaving imtil they had 
acceded to the popular demands. The fact being 
apparently verified, it was decided that the Ft^dent 
should go forth at the head of the Convention. '^He 
descends from his seat,** writes Marat, ^' nearly all 
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the members following him, forces open the bronze 
door, at the same time that the guard makes way. 
Instead of at once returning and demonstrating 
thereby the falsity of these clamours, he conducts 
the Convention in procession round the terraces and 
gardens. I had remained at my pest in the company 
of about thirty other * Montaignards.' The tribunes, 
impatient at not seeing the Assembly return, began 
to murmur loudly; I sought to appease them, 
rushed after the Convention, and foimd it at the 
Pont-Toumant. I exhort it to return to its post ; 
it returns, and re-assimies its functions. The propo- 
sition is re-opened upon the decree of accusation ; it 
passes by a large majority, and the people retire 
peaceably. Thus passed mthout the shedding of 
blood, without outrage of any sort, without disorder, 
a day of alarms, which saw a hundred thousand 
citizens assembled in arms, provoked by six months 
of machinations and attempts, besides atrocious 
calumnies, perpetrated by their cowardly oppressors." 
PuhliciHte, 209 

Such was the end of the Girondist faction, thirty- 
two placed under arrest, and the remainder escaping 
into the provinces, there to experience divers fates for 
the most part worse than that of their brethren in 
Paris. The same day Marat addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Convention. ** Impatient to open 
the eyes of the nation, abused as to my intentio^s by 
so many hired libellers, and being unwilling to be 
resided as an object of discord, and ready to saori- 
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fioe all to the return of peace — I hereby renounoe 
the ezeroise of my function as deputy, until judg- 
ment has been passed on the accused representatives. 
May the late scandalous scenes never be renewed in 
the Convention ! May all its members sacrifice their 
passions to their duties. May my colleagues of the 
Mountain let the whole nation see, that if they have 
not as yet fulfilled all their pledges, it is because their 
efforts have been thwarted by wicked men."* Public 
cMe, No. 209. 

From the time of Marat*s acquittal by the tri- 
bimal, a great change had been noticeable in the 
Fubiiciste. Numbers entirely from his pen had 
become rare, the paper was filled np for the most part 
with letters to which were added simply the editor's 
refiections. 

The excitement of the trial, coupled with the enthu- 
siasm attending its result, proved too great a strain 
for his powers, already enfeebled by upwards of three 
years of suffering and privation of every kind. 

The inflamatory disease, which must have been long 
slimibering in his system, showed signs of awakening ; 
on the 5th of Jime he took to his bed. M. Bougeait 
remarks, " The redaction of the PuhUciste^ is a verit- 
able bulletin of his health. When the articles are 
long, the invalid is better ; when there are but a few 
lines his prostration is complete.'* {Botigeart^ vol. II., 
254.) 

The truth of his words, " I am for the people ; I 
shall never be but for them," he made good up to his 
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last moment for in the midst of agonising suffering 
his one thought was for the triumph of Uberty and 
the true principles of the Bevolution. He complains 
in No. 224 of the PuhUcide^ that he had addressed 
several letters on public affairs to the President of the 
Convention which had not been so much as read. Ten 
days afterwards, he writes, regarding the rumour that 
the Grirondin volunteers of the departments were 
about combining to march on Paris : " Let them 
come ; they will find Thuriot, Lindet, St. Just, all the 
brave montaignards ; they will see Danton, Robes- 
pierre, Panis, &c., so often caliminiated ; they "vvill 
find in them intrepid defenders of the people. Per- 
haps they will come to see the dictator, Marat ; they 
will behold a poor devil who would give all the 
dignities of the earth for a few days' health, but 
always a hundred times more concerned for the 
welfare of the people than for his malady." 

In the last nimiber of the Pub/icMcj that of the 
14th of July, appeared one of his most truly prophetic 
judgments of character — ^it was concerning Barrere. 
It is to be found in an article on the composition 
of the Committee of Public Safety. "Among its 

< members there is one . . . whom I regard as the 
most dangerous enemy of th^ country. It is Bar- 
rere^hom Saint Foix indicated to the monarch as 
one of those Constitutionalists of whom he could 
make the most As regards myself, I am convinced 
that he swims between two streams, to see which one 
will gain the ascendant; it is he who has paralysed 
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all efforts of vigour, and who enohains tkb with a 
view of strangling ns. I challenge him to famish 

\l proof to the oontraiy when, in oondusion, I denonnoe 

// him as a disguised Bojalist." 
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CHAPTER X. 

During the last week or two of Marat's life, the 
house was beseiged by inquiries after his health. 
On the 12th of July the Jacobin's Club sent a depu- 
tation. This is the President's report. " We have 
been to see our brother Marat, he is very thankful ~ 
for the interest you take in him. We found him 
in his bath, a table and inkstand and some journals 
surroimding him, occupying himself imceasingly 
with public affairs. It is not a serious illness from 
which he is suffering, but an indisposition, which has 
not yet seized the right side ; there is much pent-up 
patriotism comprised in a very little body ; ... he 
complains of f orgetfulness on the part of the Con- 
vention, in neglecting to read certain measures of 
Public Safety he had addressed to it."* In replying ■ 
to another deputation (that of the Cordeliers) he 
said, ^'Ten years of life, more or less, does not 
occupy my thoughts ; my one desire is that I may 
say with my last breath, I die contented — ^the 
country is saved." 

Here is a description, I quote from M. Bougeart, 
of the domicile oi the ^Teople*8 Friend," in tiie Bue 

• J0nnml d$§ JM&U i$$ /mKii, 16th Jvly, 179S. 
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des Cordeliers, now Eue I'Ecole de M^oine, 
No. 22. ** Situated on the first floor, it was oom- 
posed, ii we may judge of it from the procis verbal 
of five rooms ; an anti-chamber, lighted by a window 
looking on to the court on the left. On entering 
this anti-chamber, and placing one's baok to the 
door, three apartments presented themselves on the 
same plan. One to the right, lighted by a window 
looking on to the court ; to the left, a bed-chamber, 
having a view of the street through two casements 
of Bohemian glass ; and between these two rooms 
a small apartment, serving as a bath-room. The 
fifth room was the saion, which was entered by a 
door from the anti-chamber on the left, and also 
looked out upon the street. Pubiicatioii de M, C. 
VateL The personnel was composed pf Marat, 
Simonne, Catherine Evrard, sister of Simonne, 
Jeannette Marechal, cook, and Laurent Bas, who 
was connected with the journal," &c. 

On Saturday, the 13th of July, a vehicle stops 
at the door, and a young woman alights, who re- 
quests to see the ^'People's Friend,'* as she states 
she has important matters to disclose. Simonne 
replies that this is impossible, as the invalid is 
ordered not to see anyone. The young woman 
insists upon the importance of her visit ; Simonne is 
inexorable. At last the visitor retires. In the even- 
ing, about seven o'clock, Marat receives a letter 
running thus : " I come from Caen. Tour love for 
your country ought to make you wish to know the 
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plots which are there being projected. I await jour 
reply." 

About half-an-hour afterwards the young woman 
again presents herself at the door of the ante-chamber. 
She is this time repulsed by the concierge of the 
house, who happened to be there ; but Marat, hearing 
the altercation ensuing, caUs out that the cifot/enne 
should be allowed to enter. 

Marat is, as usual, in his bath, covered with a 
large rug, a plank being laid across it for him to 
write upon. He is at the very moment occupied 
with the number of his journal, which appeared the 
next day, containing the article respecting Barrerv^, 
already quoted. Simonne leaves the room upon 
Charlotte Corday's entering. 

The latter finding herself alone with Marat, takes 
a seat by the side of the bath. Ho commences: 
"What is passing, then, at CaenP" "Eighteen 
deputies in accord with the department reign there.'' 
"What are their names?" The list of names 
having been taken down, Marat is stated to have 
added, " Ih ne tardcront jyan a ifre gmllotiniH " (it 
will not be long before they are guillotined). Such, 
at least, were the words the murderess at first reported 
him to have said ; but later, after having had time 
to arrange her narrative, she changed this into " Je 
ies /erais bientdt tone guillotines d Paris " (I wiU 
flhoctly have them aU guillotined in Paris). At that 
moment ahe ziaesi and, drawing a kmg knifei dealt' 
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bim a terrific blow in the side. **A mai^ chire amie/ 
d ffioi /" cries Marat, and falls bock. Boyalists, con- 
Btitutionalists, or Girondins could do no more-— Marat 
was dead I 

Every one is at once aroused. Simonne rushes 
towards them both, exclaiming, ^' Alt^ mon DieUj il 
ent aHHaHsiit^.*^ Confusedly she cries for succour; 
perceiving the assassin defending herself vigorously 
against the man Laurent Bas and the cook, she 
springs upon her and flings her to the ground. 
Betuming to the corpse, she endeavours in vain to 
staimch the blood. The knife had penetrated under 
the clavicle of the right side, so deeply, that the 
surgeon, some minutes afterwards, could make his 
first finger pass the whole of its length through 
the woimded lung [Boufjeart^ vol. ii. p. 265). 

The assassin endeavoured to escape, and had 
already reached the ante-chamber, when Bas seized 
a chair and felled her to the groimd. She again 
rose, but was held fast until effectually hemmed 
in by a crowd of patriots ready to tear her to pieces. 
The Commissary of Police arriving, Charlotte Corday 
was searched. Upon her was foimd the following 
letter, evidently intended for use in case her visit 
should have been again unsuccesful : — 

" I wrote to you this morning. Marat, have you 
received my letter ? I could not believe you had, as 
they refused me entrance ; I trust that to-moxrow 
you will accord me an interview. I repeat that I 
oome from Caen. I have secrets to reveal to yoa 
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of the utmost importaiioe to the safefy of the 
Bepublic. Besides all this^ I am persecuted far the 
cause of liberty. I am unhappy ; this^ of itself is 
sufficient to give me a claim on your protection^ This 
last sentence might truly serve as an epitaph for 
the '^ People's Friend." In it is indicated his whole 
career. Volumes could not speak more for Marat 
than this one sentence, penned by his assassin. 

The news rapidly spread over Paris; all the 
dubs were astir. Every Montaignard trembled for 
his life. ^' We shall all be assassinated^'' were the 
words heard on every side. The interrogatory of 
Charlotte Corday took place on the spot, and it was 
four hours — ^just upon midnight — before she was 
placed in a coach, destined for the Abbaye. It was 
with difficulty that the exasperated crowd, both in 
and outside the house, were prevented from executing 
summary justice. 

The following day the question was brought 
before the Convention. "A great crime has been 
committed upon the person of a representative of 
the people," said the President. " Marat has been 
assassinated in his own house." Various sections 
then presented themselves with addresses, demand- 
ing that his remains should be transported to the 
Pantheon. The delegates of the section Contrat 
Soda! announced themselves thus: '^ Where art 
thou,DavidP Thou hast transmitted to posterity the 
image of Lepell^tier, dying for the country ; there 
remains yet another piotore for thee." To whioh 
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David answers, ''And I will paint it/' Drouet 
advised moderation and patience, urging that a 
violent outbreak of some sort was all that the Giron- 
dins wanted as a pretext for exciting the depart- 
ments against Paris. Upon the proposition of Chabot, 
the Convention decided on the 15 th to be present in 
a body at the funeral. The President, on one occa- 
sion during the debate, said, '' Those who unceas- 
ingly talk of their morality, of their principles, of 
their attachment to the laws, liave shewn themselves 
capable of the most atrocious crime." The tribunes 
shouted, " Yes, yes ; we vnlL avenge him ! " 

At the Jacobin's Club, Laureant Bas, the printer, 
became for the nonce a hero ; his least word was listened 
to with the utmost avidity by all — such was the eager- 
ness for details of the horrible occurrence. Benta- 
bole, one of the society, spoke the following eulogy : 
" It is noble, imdoubtedly, to hear citizens proposing^ 
to replace Marat, but this task is not so easy as many 
think. When we have found a man who, like Marat, 
has spent for four years whole nights meditating on 
the welfare of the people and the fall of tyrants, who 
has combated with an equal audacity kings, priests, 
nobles, intriguers, villains, and conspirators; who 
has braved iron, fire, poison, prison, even the scaffold, 
such an one will be worthy to replace Marat, and 
ought, after him, assuredly to hold the first rank." 
Bobespierre thought it was not the time then to give 
the people the spectacle of a public funeral ; but that 
after the Bepublio had come off finally viotorious. 
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then would be tlie appropriate occasion for a public 
recognition of its benefactors and martjrrs. 

On the 16th the brother of Lepelletier, with 
Camille Desmoulins, drew up an address to all 
Frenchmen on the murder of Marat. They were 
requested to do this by the Jacobins, who desired 
that a public recognition might be sent to the 
afiBliated societies in the departments. The sculptor 
Beauvallet, was commissioned by the Council 
General to mould a bust of the popular martyr. 
Although more than two days had elapsed sin<)ie the 
murder nothing had been decided as to the funeral. 
Crowds imceasingly thronged the Eue des Cordeliers. 
Simonne, almost stupefied with grief, refused to leave 
the room where her loved one had breathed his last. 

It was on Tuesday evening the 16th, that the 
funeral actually took place. The coffin was laid upon 
a sort of bed and borne by twelve men. Children 
dressed in white and carrying in their hands branches 
of cypress, surrounded the body. The entire Con- 
vention led by the President, followed, next came the 
municipal authorities, then the clubs, while bringing 
up the rear followed an enormous crowd. 

The procession on leaving the Bue des Cordeliers, 
passed over the Font-Neuf along the Quai de Fer- 
raille, across the Pont-au-Change, and from thence to 
the Cordelier's Club. The interment in the garden of 
the dub was then proceeded with. The oortdge 
chanted patriotic airsy while eveiy five minutdB a 
salvo of cannon was fixed from the Pont-Neuf. 
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The grave was situated under the very trees, 
where Marat had so often addressed his colleagues, 
on the burning questions of the day. Martin, the 
sculptor, hod devised a tomb of granite rooks, 
with an iron door in the middle. Engraved upon 
it was the epitaph : " Here lies Marat, the * People's 
Friend/ assassinated by the enemies of the people, 
July 13th, 1793." After a discourse firom the 
President of the Convention and certain other 
persons in authority, the crowd began to defile before 
the monimient under the banners of the clubs, each 
Section stopping a moment at the grave while its 
orator spoke a few words. One of these, Gidrant by 
name, thus expressed himself : " You, who have seen 
nothing in Marat but crimes ; you who ceaselessly 
speak of him as a man of blood, produce the names of 
his victims." He might well' make this demand^ for 
among the sixty- four persons who had been guil- 
lotined during the past twelve months, not one had 
been denounced or even referred to, by Marat. ( Vide 
Bougeart, Tonie II., p. 284, et acq.) 

During the whole of the night crowds pressed 
aroimd the tomb. Speeches by torchlight, embodying 
vows of devotion to liberty and the Eepublio, were 
made. The following day the removal of the heart 
of Marat to the building of the Cordeliers took place, 
a splendid porcelain vase being chosen as its recep- 
tacle. Twenty-four members of the Convention, and 
twelve of the Commune, took part in this second 
funeral ceremony. 
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A deputation announoed that on Sunday, the SSth, 
an altar .n-ould be raised around the heart of Marat. 
Sundry speeches ensued, more or less just, more or 
less extravagant, drawing parallels between the 
character of Harat and that of the founder of 
Christianity, but none of sufBcient importance to 
merit reproduction in this place. The urn con- 
taining the remains was suspended from the roof 
of the lai^ hall of the Cordeliers. The Fre- 
ndent closed the ceremony with the words, " Awake, 
Cordeliers I ■ it is time. Let us hasten to avenge 
Marat ; let us hasten to dry the tears of France. We 
have sworn that his enemies shall he jooscribed ; the 
oath is sacred — ^we have sworn it to the people." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Werr the fugitive Girondins in any way parties to 
the murder of the " People's fi-iend ?" This question 
will probably never be altogether satisfactorily 
answered. That they were not directly so is 
tolerably certain, but that they had not in the 
hearing of the assassin spoken of assassination as 
justifiable, or expressed a desire that he might be 
assassinated, in some general way, but which never- 
theless suggested the crime to her, this is by no 
rmeoJiB so certain.* She came from Caen, the seat of 
//Girondism, and she had had conmiunication with 
(^certain prominent Girondins there, notably Bar- 
baroux, one of the most ardent of them. 

There has been much inflated sentimentality be- 
stowed by historians on Charlotte Corday. All that 
the facts of the case tend to shew is, that she was 
mainly actuated by a craze of vanity. She desired 
to play a rdky and pose herself as a heroine before 
the public gaze. She had adopted Girondin prin- 
ciples ; had heard much of the* recent overthrow of 

* Petion, after the event, spoke of the aaaaaainatioA as jus- 
tifiable. 
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the Grironde and imprisonment of its deputies by 
the Moimtain. The idea of assassinating one of 
those Chiefs of the Mountain, whose names she 
had learnt so to detest, suggested itself to her 
as a means of satisfying this vanity. The name 
of Marat was uppermost at the time, and per- 
haps, as she thought, from his prostrate condition 
he was easiest of access. Marat accordingly was 
selected as the "victim. Her studiously theatrical 
conduct during her trial and at her execution tends 
to support this ^-iew. Those portrayals of her, as 
actuated by an exalted sense of patriotism, have no 
warrant in fact and may be attributed to that maw- 
kish sympathy with female criminals, especially 
when possessed of the attraction of beauty, the ex- 
treme form of which is to be seen in the Western 
States of America. This, intensified in the present 
instance by hatred of Marat, is quite sufficient to 
account for the verdict of historians. 

The Eue des Cordeliers was renamed Rue Marat 
shortly after the funeral ; Montmartre was also called 
Mont-Morat. The Bue and the Faubourg Mont- 
martre received a like designation. It was proposed 
to re-name Havre-de-Grace, Havre-de-Marat, such 
was the enthusiasm even in the departments. Women 
christended their diildren Marat. ^'We will give 
them for a gospel," said one, ** the complete works of 
this great man. Every i>atriot eagerly procured either 
a bust or a portrait of the deoeaaed ^'People's 
friend." 
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The painter, David, aooording to promise exeoated 
a large cartoon representing the assassination. By 
the side of the tomb of Lassouski on the CaironseU 
was erected an obelisk under which was placed the 
busty the lamp, the writing-desk, and the bath of 
Marat. Before long, innumerable civic .crowns 
covered the place. Ilymns to his memory by the 
hundred were composed. Numerous ffttes and 
pageants in his honour were given by patriotio 
societies accompanied with hymns to liberty, &a The 
example of Paris was before long followed by the 
whole of Revolutionary France. 

On search being made by the Commune, the day 

er the funeral, only twenty-five sous, {en amgnat)^ 
ere foimd in Marat's room, shewing that he must 

ve lived literally from hand to mouth. Unlike 
certain living pamphleteer politicians, he did not 
possess that happy faculty of combining the dis- 
interested service of Humanity with large com- 
mercial profits. For srme time previous to his 
death, Marat hod been troubled by his inability to 
pay certain outstanding debts. But these, it would 
seem, were ultimately all settled during his life- 
time; for although the Convention agreed to pay 
them out of the national funds, no creditor presented 
himself. 

No sooner had the first burst of indignant en- 
thusiasm following the assassination, subsided, than 
the enemies of Marat began to pour forth their 
calumnies against his memory. No one troubled 
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themselves to refute these calumnies till on the 8th 
of August, the figure of his mdow, attenuated 
through grief and privation, was to be seen at the 
har of the Assembly. "Citizens," said she, "you 
see before you the widow of Marat ; I do not oomd 
here to ask of you favours, such as cupidity would 
covet, or even such as would relieve indigence ; 
Marat's widow needs no more than a tomb. 
Before arriving at that happy termination to my 
existence, however, I come to ask that justice may 
be done in respect to the reports recently oirotilated 
against the memory of at once the most intropiil, 
and the most outraged, defender of the peoi>le.'' 

The Convention remained silent, the Prcmidont 
not even replying. It well knew it had allowed 
disgusting caricatures and obscene libels to bo cir- 
culated with impunity. 

Six weeks after this occurrence', Albertine ^Carat's 
sister, who had now come to live with Simonne, in a 
pamphlet, entitled ** Rijtoime de la Stpur dv Ami <tn 
Peuple aux ditracfeurH de JUaraf^^* ably refuted the 
most seemingly plausible of these calumnies. 

A certain Jacques Itoux had the effrontery ^tjfff^ 
continue the publication of the Pitblivhte^ under the ' ^ 
name of " PtibficMe de la lUjMdtliqae jjar P Ombre de 
Jlaratj^ with the old epigram, and taking it up 
at the same number at which it had left off. This 
lasted for more than a fortnight, and it was only 
stopped on Simonne's denunciation; the Oonven* 
tion, although not over-carefol of her husband's 
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memory, not oaring to see his views 
by a disguised Royalist. The presses of Marat were 
given over to the Jaoobin*s Club. An abortive 
attempt to re-establish the Ami da Peuple was made 
by the Cordeliers. On the 20th of Januaiy, 1794, 
the Cordelier's Society defiled into the Convention 
Hall, bearing before them the urn containing the 
heart of Marat. They requested that the Assembly 
would decree the re-publication of the most im- 
portant of his political writings, and their transmis- 
sion and circidation in the departments. The motive 
for this request was a double one — ^to spread Repub- 
lican principles, and at the same time place Simonne 
l^Iarat out of the reach of poverty. The petition^ 
however, was not acceded to by the Convention. 

On the 12th of Brumaire, anno HL (2nd of 
November, 1794), an announcement was to be seen 
in the Journal of the Mountain of a republication of 
Marat's works, this announcement being followed 
shortly after, by a prospectus of the complete political 
works, from the "Chains of Slavery" downwards 
issued by the widow. 

On the 22nd of Brumaire II. (14th November, 
1793), David proposed for Marat the honours of the 
Pantheon, already accorded to Mirabeau and Lepel- 
letier. The motion was canied, but, strange to say, 
was not put into effect before the 21st of September, 
1794, nearly two months after the fall of Robes- 
pierre, when the reaction had already commenced. 
The Fantheonisation was notwithstanding performed 
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■with all due ceremony, the remains of Mirabeau 
being thrust out at a side door, at the same time that 
those of Marat reached the principal entrance of the 
Pantheon. But the reaction did not long permit 
them to rest there. In Febniary they wore removed 
and interred in a neiglibouring biuial-ground, while 
at the same time the busts in the public buildings 
were destroyed, and the names of the places called 
after Marat changed, &c. 

Simonne continued to live with Albertine till her 
death, on the 24th of February, 1824, from the con- 
sequences of a fall from a staircase. 

On the 6th of November, 1841, the following notice 
appeared in the Steele : — " The sister of the famous 
Marat has just died, at the age of eighty-three years, 
in a garret in the Eue do la Barillerie, in the midst 
of the most profound misery, having no one beside 
her on her death-bed but a grocer and a porteress, 
the only friends remaining to her." 

" This lady, whose features strongly recalled those 
of her brother, lived for a long time on the proceeds 
of her industry in making hands for watches, a kind 
of work in which she is said to have excelled. She 
was well acquainted with the Latin language. Age 
having come with its infirmitieSi she had fdlen into 
great distress. Four neighbours and friends aooom- 
panied her remains to the public burial ground {/o99e 
Commune),** Sit terra kcU^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Wk havo in the foregoing pages, followed in all its 
imi>ortant details, the eareer of one of the ehief 
aetoi's in that great ci)Och-making event, or, rather, 
series of events, in which we may fairly see the com- 
mencement of the modem era, and the final dose of 
the mediaival. The main course of the French 
llevolution, subsequently to the death of Marat, 
will be familiar to every one. The Terror — llobes- 
pierre — ^Thermidor — ^the Reaction. 

It is idle to speculate on the course the Revolution 
might have taken had Marat lived. The assassina- 
tion, in reality, only precipitated his death by a few 
weeks. As it was, the death of ilarat proved the 
timely removal of an insuperable obstacle to the 
criminal designs of Robespierre, who was not long 
ore showing himself in his tine character. 
Mai'at may be regarded as the embodiment of the 
t of the practical sides of the "Modem Revolu- 
tion^ as well as one of the noblest of human feelings, 
sympathy with suffering and its correlative indig- 
nation at oppression. He was the personification of 
Equality. His sympathy was of a unique kind; he 
seemed to feel in his own person the suilerings of 
those with whom he sympathised. It was this feel- 
ing that goaded him on to that incessant and exoes- 
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sive activity, which must under any circumstances 
have prematurely caused his death. He looked at all 
things solely and wholly from one point of view. 
Seeing and feeling the suffering of the people, the one 
aim of all he did and wrote was the alleviation of this 
suffering. Every thing which did not directly con- 
cern this aim was indifferent to him. All things 
conducing to it were righteous and all things tending 
in an opposite direction, however lawful in the eyes 
of the world, wore to him criminal. His vision was 
bounded by a horizon, where he saw the necessaries 
of life within the reach of eaoli and all. He had no 
ideal Republic before him, like Anarchis Clootz, or 
jChaumette. He would have tolerated or even sup- 
ported the monarchy, so long as he thought the mon- 
archy not incompatible with the freedom and 
happiness of the people in the sense above mentioned. 
As soon as he saw in it an obstruction to the 
reali sation of his great object, he became republican. 
At the same time it should be remembered that he 
had never from the first, regarded the king in any 
other light than as the highest funotionaiy of the 
people, as strictly answerable to the people as any 
functionary t^uie transition from such a conception as 
this to pure JKepublicanism. every one must admit 
involves no real inconsistency^ 

I hope that my sketch hai^uooeeded in dispelling, 
in the reader's mind, the mass of atrocious, though 
somewhat nebulous libels which, during eighty-six 
yean, have aooomulated around the munatj of the 
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" People's friend.'* As I have said at the oom- 
meneoment, it is his moral steadfastness and logical 
adhesion to principle, through good report and 
through evil report, which must, as it seems to me, 
command, at least, respect, from all who are capable of 
appreciating nobleness and single-mindedness in a 
public career, whatever may bo their political opinions. 

It is easy to pick holes inMarat's character, still 
easier in his |>olitical programme. As regards the first, 
it may bo said that ho was ambitious, that he loved 
fame. To this I would reply by challenging the first 
public-man (certainly political leader), who is without 
ambition of some sort, to east the first stone at Marat. 
That ho was not insensible to fame is conceded ; but 
the outspoken and vehement temperament to which so 
many of his seemingly sanguinary utterances may be 
attributed, has probably also to answer for much of 
this apparent egotism. Nothing is a greater misfor- 
tune for a man's reputation, than for him to wear his 
heart on his sleeve. Marat spoke and wrote, often 
injudiciously what he thought and felt at the 
moment, and for this his memory has suffered, 
probably more than that of any other mau. 

That his political programme, his basis of action, 
was narrow, that is also true. He failed to recog- 
nize the synthetic character of human life and 
interests. He failed to grasp progress as a whole, 
and, above all, to see that speculative and religious 
reconstruction is • its first and most essential oon- 
ditioQ. In the recognition of this fact (whatever we 
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may think of their solution of it), the Ilebertist paiiy 
were far in advance of him. Marat was, in short, 
no idealist, but a practical man, though the virtue 
of logical consistency, usually so conspicuous by its 
absence in practical men — ^was eminently present in 
him. 

.e accepted the "Social contract " of Rousseau as 
his basis, and upon this he founded his "Flan de 
Constitution " and " Plan de Legislation Criminelle." 
journalistic wiitings were, for the most part, 
simply applications of these two works, to the exigen- 
cies of the situation, and events as they presented 
themselves. Yet if his basis was narrow, and to - 
some extent fallacious, no man ever worked more 
untiringly or more consistently, up to his' light, in 
the service of humanity and progress, than did the 
** People's friend," Jean Paul Marat. 

Although, for the time being, his work was 
abortive and his name calunmiated, we doubt not that, 
when the human race is again united under one 
ideal and one aim, the future will recognize him as >. 
one of its noblest precursors. - i 
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